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PREFACE. 


The sole idea of this monograph is lo give a concise and 
interesting account of the Founder of Ichalkaranji Slate and of 
the history and character of the subsequent rulers. Ichalka- 
ranji, which u'as a small village in the eighteenth century, has 
no^v groAvn into a good-sized town, and is the capital of a 
State whose rise and groulh forms one of the most romantic 
and thrilling tales that the annals of Maharashtra can produce 
One of America’s most famous men found his birth in an humble 
cabin, and later was installed in the President’s White House as 
Lord and Master: but here is a tale even more romantic, for 
it is the tale of a boy whose tenacity of purpose and whose 
personal bravery, encouraged by a ^vondrous mother-love, look 
him from the rudest of huts in an obscure Konkan village, first 
to the position of trusted companion of one of the greatest 
generals Maharashtra had ever produced, then to the high office 
of Minister of a flourishing Empire, and finally to place his 
name in the >vorld's history books as the Founder of an 
important State. 

This summarised account is based largely on the history of 
Ichalkaranji State written in Marathi by the late Wasudeo 
Shastri Khare of Miraj, who has been recognised as one of 
the most careful students of Mahratta history; but additional 



material has been introduced as the result of other 
researches, although these entail no responsibility on the State 
either as regards facts or the conclusions draivn therefrom 
Most of the spadework of this brief story was done by Pro 
fessor C G Bhanu, to whom the most grateful thanks are given 
Mahralta history is, and always will be full of surprises 
for the enterprising student , and that ts why the present task 
has been so interesting, so romantic, and at times, so thrilling, 
especially when the stirring days have been lived over again 
in the Valter’s imagination And as for the battles of wits 
as well as arms of the Indian Amazons, no story is deserving 
of greater attention and it is the author's only regret that in 
this work the doings of Maharashlia’s famous women Queens 
could receive such scant attention 

Thanks arc also due to Mr A D Parasnis for permitting 
the reproduction of the paintings of Bajirao I, Shaliu with 
Balaji Bajirao, and Madhavrao 1 from the famous Parasnis 
collection at Satara, whilst we also tender thanks to the Chitra 
Shala Press for the use of the pictures of Bajirao Tarabai, and 
Maliadji Scindia 



CHAPTER 1. 


Naro Mafaadao Josht. 

T he earliest traces of the famn> of the hero of llus 
chapter are to be found in Var%\’acla, a small Milage 
in Ralnagin District where for several generations 
there had resided an unknown and very poor Kon* 
kanaslh Jo«hi family Seeing few prospects aliead of 
him, and having m hts b’ood that spirit of adventure 
and ambition wh’ch «o often produces the most unexpected 
results. Vi«hwanath Pant, the grandfather of the founder of 
the Ichvlkarnnji Stale, left lus home village in the sixteenth 
century, and settled dovsTi at Mliapana n Savantwadi State 
To poor Mdiwanvth Pant, however the cliange was of little 
consequence, and he died at Mhapana m as great poverty and 
ob‘curit> as h* would have done in Vonvada 

His «on Mvhadji Pant wa« thereupon called to face a 
future v\h eh vs as anylhmg but bnpht, ard many a lone he must 
have regarded the decision of his fith-r to leave the village of 
his ancestors as only a va n attempt to better the fortunes of the 
fam ly Dav after dvv it became more apparent that h s income 
as an agent of the h'ted.lar) Ku^kami of Mhapvna did not pro- 
vide him VMlh a liv-ng ad-qunte for his family’s needs, and his 
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position made it very di&cult for him to find any additional 
means of making money His good vAfe Gangabai, like all Brah 
min women, tried her best to keep the household happy and con- 
tented with the small income of her husband, although the feiv 
records that are available go to show that it was often a very 
difficult task even to keep up that respectability which their 
caste demanded. Although, like so many other important facts 
in Mahratta history, the actual date of birth of the founder 
of Ichalkaranp Slate is shrouded with uncertainty, the evidence 
available seems to show that it was some time about 1 663 that 
Gangabai gave birth to her only son Naro Pant The birth 
of a son IS always a memorable event m the family chronicles 
of Hindus, and so despite their poverty both husband and wife 
undoubtedly realised that they had been well blessed by the 
Gods, although neither of them could have realised or even 
imagined that their only son would carve a name for himseH 
m Mahratta history and be the founder of an important and 
flourishing State And when five years later Mahadji Pant 
breathed his last, the widowed Gangabai found herself faced 
with a mighty problem, — a problem, moreover, which feiv 
Brahmin widows would have faced with such determination 
and courage as she did But she apparently was convinced that 
her son had a definite mission in life although here again it 
is not to be imagined that her ambitious eye saw so far into 
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ihe future as to picture her fatherless son becoming a miglity 
soldier and a great ruler. 

It cannot be said definitely whether it was Providence or 
sheer accident that inspired her to leave the place which was 
so svrapped round with the saddest of memories, but the story 
as it is now unveiled to us by very faded and dusty records 
certainly seems to suggest the pointing of the finger of Provi- 
dence. Be that as it may, early in 1670 Gangabai disposed of 
her few household chattels and personal trinkets, and with seven- 
year-old Naro Pant as her chief bodyguard left Mhapana and 
crossed the Ghauts. It is a pity that the full story pf this 
ad\ enturous trip Is not available, for m tliose days such journey* 
ing as this was accompanied by dangers and thrills even 
to hardened >\arriors. Likewise, it is left to us to guess whether 
Gangabai deliberately planned to set out for Kapslu or whether 
she merely settled down there haphazardly at the end of a long 
and wearying trip But the fact remains that she could have 
made no belter move than that which landed her at Kapshi, for 
lliat was the residence of the bra\e Maloji Ghorpade, one of the 
well-known faithful lieutenants of Shivaji 

Maloji Ghorpade was a fine Casalry leader and had made 
a name which was renowned almost second to that of Shivaji 
M.iharaja iljrougljoul llic Empire winch the great Emancipator 
of Maharashtra had built up Tlie great Shnaji (wcl freed and 
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saved the people from religious persecution and political des- 
potism, had united all Maharashtra into a great nation, and had 
opened to men of ability and ambition a vast field of endeavour 
m which they could work for the religious and political better- 
ment of the Mahrattas Matop Chorpade was one who readily 
accepted the challenge which Shivaji had thrown out to all 
brave subjects of Maharashtra, and he quickly placed himself 
m a position in which he could do valiant service for the new 
empire, whilst, recognising that there was a greater work to 
be done in the future even than had been accomplished m the 
past, Maloji trained each of his three sons m the arts of war and 
statesmanship, one of the three, Santaji Rao, especially distin- 
^ishing himself m Shivaji s Carnatic War for which he received 
the particular approbation of Shivaji 

It was this Santaji who first saw in the young Narayan the 
makmgs of a future soldier Shortly after Gangabai and the 
boy had settled down near die camp of Maloji Chorpade, 
Naro P^t showed that he was not an ordinary child Although 
hill of life and energy, he seemed to spurn the usual childish 
games and tricks and found his greatest recreation and enjoy 
ment in listening to the glowing and heart stirring accounts 
told him by Maloji s Shilledars and Bargeers of the heroic 
exp oits of Shivaj, and his captains No stones are mote 
thrillmg than the adventures of Tanaji Malusare and Netaji 
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Palkar, of Moro Pant Pingle and Bajt De«hpande, and hence 
It IS not surprising that they quickly stirred the ambition of the 
young Naro Pant, now known more familiarly as Narayan When 
he was not listening to the exploits of the famous quartette 
vho had done «o much to help Shivaji, Narayan was eith-r 
ihinkmg of them or training hunself to emulate them 

One day he requested a syce to let him mount a spmted 
horse The syce hesitated, but his caution was transformed 
into enlliusiasm by the earnest entreaties of th“ fearless boy 
Although he had never ridden a horse before, he held the animal 
well m hand and made his hrst ride a triumph of horsemanship 
which as witnessed unknown to the boy but fortunately for 
him, by Sanla]i who had been passing by and who had stopped 
to witness llie unusual self imposed lesson in nding His expert 
eye saw witli satisfacUon the cleverness and enthus’asm shown 
by Narayan in tackling the horse, and tradition adds that he 
particularly admired the pluck as well as the presence of mind 
of the intrepid youth wluch suggests that his first lesson was 
in all respects an exciting affair From this time onward* 
Sanlap look a per«onal interest m Narayan, and him'elf made 
airangemcnls for ih** boy to obtain all the advantages of the 
civil and military education which v\as available in those da>5 
Narajan proved to be very intelligent, and quickly becam- 
expert m the tliree R's m general and in accountancy in partic- 
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ular. But lus favourite subject was military training, and 
the sterner and more spartanUke it was, the belter it suited 
the son of the brave Gangabai. 

When this schooling was finished, Santaji made Narayan a 
trooper in his outi squadron. Thrown among the hardiest of 
men and called upon to fend for himself, young Naro Panf, 
fast approaching manliood, quickly displayed smartness, intel- 
ligence, loyalty, honesty and perseverance. Santaji speedily 
recognised the worth of Ins new recruit and appreciated the 
solid work of the young soldier, and so he raised him step by 
step in the ranks until he became the Mujumdar (or accountant) 
of the squadron leader. In the meantime, Santaji had himself 
been rising in the estimation of Shivaji Maharaja, his 
intrepid boldness, his resourceful mind, his strictness of 
discipline and his Hnwa\ermg loyalty being quickly noted by 
the Napoleon-like Shivaji ; and the Subhasad Bakhar states that 
Shivaji on his deathbed m 1680 particularly mentioned that 
Santap was one of the saviours of Maharashtra. It was under 
such a man as this that Naro Pant obtained his military schooling 
and his wordty experience, and so we find him before long 
accepted as the (uUy-ttuslcd lieutenant — or one might even 
say the proud colleague — of Santaji Rao 

Shivaji died, but there did not pass away with him the 
spirit of independence wborb be bsd cAoceived .aod 
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SambKaji the brave son of a bra\e father, wasted Ins chances 
and neglected his opportunities, it is true , but even he by his 
reckless impulses and unfortunate vices could not smother the 
desire for national progress The Mahratta nation was in no 
way daunted or discouraged by the tragic end of Sambhaji 
when he was caught m a trap by the Moghuls m 1689 and 
cruelly executed in the camp of Aurangzeb the last of the 
great Moghul emperors not understandmg and therefore not 
realising the exact character of the new empire that had grotvn 
up around Sluvaji Aurangzeb gloated o\er the fall of the 
intrepid son of the unconquerable Shi%a]i and naturally thought 
that witli the death of Sambhaji the new Mahratta Kingdom 
would speedily die a^^ ay, or at least be slialtered mto fragments 
But once agam Aurangzeb miscalculated the power and tenacity 
of his opponents and silting there m the luxury of his gorgeous 
camp he probably did not even dream that tins very kingless 
kingdom of the Mahrattas would m the not far distant future 
actually 'hatter the foundations of his own Moghul Empire 
Shi'aji had died in glory, Sambliaji had died in 'hame, but 
the spirit of independence in the subjects of Shivaji and Sam 
bhaji glowed more bnghlly than ever Tlie duty of defending the 
Malvtatla kvugdom was cjwicUy teaUsed by the great geuetaU 
of Sambhaji who were of course really the great captains 
drilled and disciplined under the banner of Sluvaji Amongst 
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these Sanlaji Ghorpadc was one of the greatest, and sened 
Sambhaji wtU as great ^alour and loyalty as lie had given to 
Shivaji, his first lord and master And m those busy days of 
fighting he was loyally assisted, say the family chronicles of 
Ichalkaran}!, by Naro Pant 

It IS hardly necessary to elaborate here, perhaps, the 
way m which the fanatic Emperor's suicidal imprudence m 
cruelly killing Sambhaji reacted most unexpectedly on himself 
and h\s oNvn empire The Mahrallas soon found that their long- 
cherished religion and their harduon liberty were again in 
danger, and that they were faced with a return of the condi 
lions from which Shivaji had rescued them With 'uch a pros 
pect of national calamity before them they quickly sank their 
personal differences and their hereditary separali*t tendencies 
They rallied round the standaid of Ri)aram Sluxaji’s second 
son who now sought to lake up the task svhich Sniribhap had 
unforlunatcl) refused Prallnd Nirap, Ramcliandra Nilkanlh, 
Khando Balia!, Santaji CUotpade, Dhanaji Jadha\ and others, 
who pledged ihemseUes to win or to die in llic new War of 
Independence, unitedly advised Ra;aram to become Regent 
of the Mahralta Kingdom during Uie mmotuy of S'vmbhaji’s 
son Sluvaji later so well known as Shahu Maharaj These 
statesmen and generals solemnb promised their combined 
support to Rajatam m view of Uve fact that his Rcgcnc> had 
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become a political necessity. 

Rajaram rose to the occasion in a remarkable ^vay, for 
whilst he was as brave as his elder brother Sambhaji had been, 
those who came in contact with him recognised that he was less 
vicious and far more considerate. His masterly discernment in 
choosing reliable men for posts of responsibility and trust 
brought to the fore all the noble qualities that hase always 
naturally distinguished the Mahrattas, but which have all too 
often been allowed to remain uncultivated or e\en deliberately 
repressed Thus it was that the e\enlful period of twent) 
iears, stretching from 1687 to 1707, dehnilely established 
that great kingdom whose foundations had been laid by Shivafi, 
and, in spite of. the fortunes, power and prestige of the Moghuls 
and tlie ambitious Aurangzeb, U was m this bnlliant period 
that Mahratta statesmen and military leaders proposed and 
earned out operations which will always redound to the credit 
of Maharashtra. 

Among llie foremost of these great men were Santaji 
Rao and Naro Pant, in orking in conjunction with Ramchandra 
Nilkanth and Dhanaji Rao In this War of Independence, the 
tactics of guerilla warfare wluch liad been introduced by Shiiafi 
were perfected bj Sanlaji and Dhanaji Rao, and il was this 
method of fighting that finally brought about the defeat of 
the so-called invincible army of Aurangzeb and that raised the 
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Mahratta Kingdom inlo the vtclonous Mahralla Confederacy of 
llic eighteenth century Santaji s masterful movements (as 
described by such aulhorilies as Grant DulT kincnid and Sar- 
desai), his wonderful strategies, his strictness of discipline and 
his unswerving loyalty to the cause of his country are now 
generally admitted to have been largely responsible for the 
success which accompanied the army under the Mahratla 
banner, and in all his actmlies Santaji was loyally supported 
by Naro Pant who displayed both unsdom m planning operations 
and courage m th*ir execution That is to say, Naro Pant who 
but a bare twenty years before had been a fatherless urchin 
trudging over the bleak Ghauts 'ivith a sorrowing penniless 
mother, was noiv one of the leading men of the Mahratta 
Empire and his success is all the more praiseworthy because 
It was achieved without influence and without favouritism, 
being due solely to the inspiration of the mother's love and the 
enthusiasm of the youth s ambition Not only svas he tlie 
faithful lieutenant of the famous general Santaji Rao, biTt his 
activities m the world of politics produced a relationship 
between Naro Pant and Ramchandra Pant which ripened into 
a great friendship and withstood the crucial tests of the days 
of greatest misfortunes 

Naro Pant s most striking qualtli,.. were his demotion and 
his honesty These characlenslics >vere mainly responuble for 
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The successes of ihe Mahrattas. in both political and mili- 
tary spheres, were fast bringing about the total defeat of the 
Moghul forces From 1690 to 1697, tli" CO opeialion of 
Santaji Rao and Dhanaji Rao was responsible for military opera- 
tions of a unique character, whilst the political leadership of 
the redoubtable Ramchandra Nilkanth (perhaps with the ad\ ice 
and the assistance of Naro Pant) resulted m Maharashtra 
Proper being freed from Moghul onslaughts and from tlie 
possibility of further Moghul inroads Santaji Rao and Dhanaji 
Rao were enemies whose \cry names struck terror to the 
Moghul army, and had these two great generals been able to 
carry on their united plans of offence and defence there is no 
imagining how different the Mahralta history of the succeeding 
years would ha\e been But unfortunately they could net 
agree and so ih^re entered into Mahratta politics tint spirit 
of separatism which has so often undone the excellent work 
of all great leaders of all countries Santaji s straightforward 
ness and his sense of discipline were apparently unaccep- 
table to Dhanaji who uas a powerful leader of the 
cavalry, but vvho was always called upon to act under the 
orders of Smtaji the Commander in Chief Sanliji, moreover, 
often let his ^traighlfonvardne^s be expressed wnth a bluntness 
which could periiaps be regarded ns mild insolence, nnci it 
seems dial both the king, Rajaram Maharaj and the Prime Mi 
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w ler, Ramcliandra Paul di'.likcd Santaji for tins ^ery reason 
The> th'^refore 8a\e llieir moral <^itpporl to and for 

'ome lime a senes of mlngi-es wns earned cut belu een Rajaram 
Maharaj, Ramchandra Pant and Dhanaji Certain efforts uere 
made to brmg about a compromise and to preaent a definite 
rupture but thej all fa.led and uUimalelj a treacherous 
sch“me arransed b> Sanlaji’s enemies resulted m his douaifall 
and deatli 

One daj (it is said at the sugge<tjon of tlie King). Dhanaji 
Rao surpn«ed Sanlaji and Ins men defeated lh*m m battle, and 
vouM haae actuall> captured ihi Commander Ji Chief on the 
batUefieM had net Santaji, Karo Pant, and n few faithful 
followers fled from the "cenc of trcacJierous ccLon For a lime 
this uni app> band wandered from place to place and 
erd a^ oared to shake off the pur uit of tli-r enermes but at 
last poor Santaji who had giaen his all to the nation, w’as 
maeif'led into a trap by the artful i ife of Mane De^hmulh of 
Mhasw-ad ivho had long been seeking an opportumt> to re\engc 
herself on Santaji for ha^mg ordered her hu<band to suffer the 
extreme p^nallj of bemg trampled to d'^ath by an elephant as 
puiusliment for d“libente treason against the Mahraltas m the 
in% asion of the Moghuls at Chnndi Chundawar Her trni* cam“ 
when Santaji was m flight from Rajaram and Dhanaji and 
^\hen he was trapped in 1698 through her <cliemmgs he W'as 
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murdered in cold blood. Verily a sad end for such a preat 
patriot and gallant soldier. 

Naro Pant was not present with lus leader when the foul 
deed committed, but on learning of it lie at once hastened 
to the spot, arranged for all the necessary obsequies to be 
performed, called Dwarknbal and Santaji’s relatives together, 
and took them to a place of safely, urging them not to be 
discouraged or overcome with dismay by the untimely death 
of the great Mahratla general. It was from no^v onwards that 
Naro pant had the opportunity to repay the goodness of San- 
taji to him In his early days, and he demonstrated how dutiful a 
son he could be by becoming the mainstay of tlie Chorpade 
family which had fallen on sucli evil days. 

Although apparently Imnng thrust upon him the position 
of a losing cause. Naro Pant did not hesitate for one moment 
as to his future plans. He immediately created an independent 
army under the standard of the Ghorpadcs, and it quickly 
became evident that he had organised a fine fighting machine. 
Perhaps because he did not svish further to intensify the internal 
troubles of the Malirattas, or perhaps because he wished first 
of all to try out his strength on an enemy of his country rather 
than on his fellow-countrymen, Naro Pant first concentrated his . 
eHorU in. 

the Districts of Bijapur and Gulbarga. A careful study of all 
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the records asailablc on this point seems to sliow that Grant 
Duff is not correct when lie says Uiat from 1698 to 1705 the 
Ghorpades were fighting for their owm aggrandisement. It is 
admitted that Mr. Sardesm, generally regarded as a ^ery careful 
student of Mahratla history, agrees with Grant Duff in this 
opinion; and while it is not perhaps worth while or necessary 
to examine here all the arguments for and against this opinion, 
it should be mentioned that a sanad was granted in 1703-04 
by Shivaji the son of Tarabai, Regent of the Maliratla Kingdom, 
to Pira)i Ghorpade, the legal descendant of Sanlaji, reaffirming 
the grant of all Walans and cadi allowances granted to his 
father Tliis sanad has been quoted in full by Khare in his 
History of Ichalkaranji State, and from it there is no doubt that 
those at the head of affairs m Maharashtra recognised that in 
the Ghorpade family they had friends and not enemies Like- 
ivise It should be noted that it was Naro Pant who successfully 
induced Dwarkabai and her young son Piraji Rao to take an 
acti\e part in the great national war whicli followed the death 
of Sanlaji, and it was his \igilant acU\ity and efficient adminis- 
tration during that troublous lime that raised the status of tlie 
Ghorpade family to Us former le\el His ser^ices were 
ultimately recognised by Uie Maliratta Go\ernmenl. and 
Bhilawadi, a \illage on the Ruer Kndina. was granted in Inam 
to him personally and a Mansab of five hundred liorse was 
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Jiuarcled lo lits joung son Vcnkalrao in l!ie same year (1703- 
04), although al lhal lime VciiLalrao ^\as only tivo >cars old 
Tlie'e fads, coupled with many more that could be cited, 
certainly go to show that Naro Pant’s activities by no means 
neglected the interests of the Mahratta Empire. 

But uhile Naro'Pant was fighting for tlie reputation of tlie 
family Ashich had adopted him and uas daily increasing the 
reputation of his oum name, lus worldly prosperity produced 
the fullest happiness. A Hindu does not think he has n home 
if he has no children, and so Naro Pant and his amiable wife 
Laxmibat continually lamented llial they had not been blessed 
witli any issue. Time after lime tliey Iiad made religious \o\vs, 
and week after ivcel, they I, ad performed deed:, of cliarity. 
apparently all to no purpose. But al last in 1701 Laxmibai 
presented a son lo Naro Pant, ulio dec'ded to call the boy 
Venl alrao Lccmrc Hanbhat P.ilwardlian, a saintly Brahmin and 
the ancestor of the famous Patuardlian Chiefs, had advised 
Naro Pant and Laxmibai to pray to Veiikoba of Gi'ri for the 
blessing of a son Naro Pant had learned of tlie powers of the 
Giri deity wlule he was figliUng the Moghuls in the Carnatic 
under Santaji Rao, and so when Hanbat Pahvardlian advised 
Laxmibai to make spec-al prayers to this deity. Naro Pant 
strongly supported lus counsel Laxmibai therefore svenl to 
Gin and devoiitedly worshipped Venkoba. praying for the gift 
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o{ a son Nol onl> was the gjil memorialized b> the name of 
the deity being incorpornled into the name of the Ghorpade 
familj , but from that diy onwards Naro Pant accepted Venkoba 
of Gin as his family God Tins is remembered tip to the present 
lime by the annual obsert ance of Na^ ralra fcsli\ al m the montli 
of A'hwin m honour of Shn Venkoba and by the Ruling family 
of Ichalkaran]! reciting the name of this deity eserj meal- 
time 

During the minority of Piraji. the eldest son of Santaji 
Rao, the Dedimuklu and Sardeshmukhi of Mira) Pranl were 
administered by Naro Pant on behalf of the famitj Tlie 
Mokasa Ammals of Ichalkaran)i, A)ra, Arag, and Mane Rajun 
had aho been granted to him bj Santaji Ghorpade Then in 
1 697-98 Naro Pant added to the area under his admini''lration 
by purchasing the Kulkami Walan of Mhapan, the place of his 
birth, the whole tillage 'subsequently being granted to him m 
Inam b> the Sardesai of Satanltvadi 

The year 1 707 saw, to the great relief of most Mahratlas, 
the death of Aurangzeb, the great antagonist of the Hindu 
religion On his death there was considerable doubt as to the 
line of action which would be adopted against the Mihratlas 
by his successor. Azim Sliali But all doubts were speedily 
cfissoNecf when Azim 5/nfi refea<erf from prf<an crffier- 

wise known as Shthu, the son of Samb!n)i, the murdered 
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Maliralla Looking al this incident, however, with tliat pers* 
pcclive winch time gi\cs, it is now cMdcnl that the release ^vas 
only a cle\er diplomatic mo\c intended to «ow the seeds of dis- 
sension amongst Rajaram tlie son of Shwaji and Simbhaji’s son 
Shahu, both of whom were the grandsons of tlie great Sln\aji 
Maliaraj Sliahu, liowevcr, represented tlie eldest branch and 
as such was, according to the Institutes of Manu, entitled to 
the throne But then as nov\, possession \vas generally looked 
upon as nine points of the law, and as Rajaram’s son Shisaji 
was in actual possession of the throne, the astute Moghul 
Emperor shrewdly bclie\ed that the release of the legal claimant 
to the tlirone of Maharashtra would produce a fratricidal war 
which would immediately weaken and ullimalelj 'halter the 
strength of those people whom Aurangzcb the Great had found 
unconquerable 

As anticipated by Azitn Shah the return of Shahu pro- 
voked a civil war in Maharadislra TIic cause of a man who 
has a legal claim on something which he lost through no fault 
of lus o%vn IS always a popular one and so many important 
Mahratla leaders, such as the Bhosles Dabhades and aimnaji 
Damodar flocked to his banner Uie oilier side was supported 
by Parashram Trimbak Pralmidhi, the Ghorpides, Tliornts 
Chavans, Kanoji Angria and olhers who believed il iheir duly 
to obey the call ot the King in tune of peril With both sides 
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strongly supported and well orgamsed, plans were laid for a 
decisive battle, the site selected being Kheda On lire e\ e of 
the battle, liowe\er. Dlnnaji Jadlnv, the general commanding 
the forces of Tarabai and Siii\a)t, clianged sides, and his 
defection to Shalm turned the scale m the latter's fa\our In 
the course of a Mgorous battle. Slu\aji was defeated and 
routed Following such a Mclory, Shalm for a time met with 
httle opposition and pursued lus conquering career all o\er 
Maliarashtra But after a little time Tarabai gathered togetlier 
a few scattered forces and put up a steady and lengthy resis- 
tance In order to secure more troops die granted Inams 
freely, but even the Io>al efforts of Ramchandra Pant and 
Parashram Pant were of no avail to llie bra\e queen who was 
fighting so % ahantly for the cause of her son Shivaji the Second 
Shaliu was successful on all ocenstons, and wilhm two years 
was able to capture for himself more than half of the country 
ruled over by Shn aji and Tarabai 

Leaving for a lime the «mokc and din of battle, it will 
be interesting to trace the religious side of the life of Naro Pant 
In 1709-10 he performed the thread ceremony of his only son 
Venkatrao, ivho ivas then nine years old The ntual ivas led 
by Hanbhat Paluardhm and it was on this occasion lint this 
saintly Bralimm ivas granted the family priesthood of Naro 
Pant Hanbhit personilly took part m the recitation of the 
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Vcdic Mantras on lint occasion, which reveals a very close 
relationship between the Ichalkaranji family and that of the 
Patwardhan Chiefs of the Soulhern Mahralta Country whose 
ancestor Hanbhat was Following ihe thread ceremony, Han 
bhat Patwardhan w as definitely and regularly patronised by Naro 
Pant, and took up lus residence at Bahirewadi with his patron 
Shortly after this, Naro Pant was successful in inducing Piraji 
Rao Ghorpade to assign the Sardeshmukhi of the Panhala 
District to Venkatrao and Tnmbak Han Patwardhan was 
appointed to his son’s Dewan It was at this time also that the 
Deshmukhi of Ajra was granted to Naro Pant by Bahiraji Hindu 
rao Ghorpade Tlie villages in the Distnct of Ajra must have 
b»en assigned to Naro Pant about 1712 to meet the expenses 
of the army of the Ghorpades of Kapslii It also seems certain 
that about this time Ramchandra Pant Amatya obtained for 
Naro Pant the Office of Pant Sachiva of Kolhapur which had 
fallen vacant by the death of Shankra}i Narayan 

Thus It was that by one of the most curious turns of the 
wheel of fortune in the next year 1713 Naro Pant Ghorpade 
once a poor village urchin but now one of the Mimsters of 
Kolhapur was the leading figure m the marriage of his son 
Venkatrao to Anubai the youngest daughter of Balaji Vi<h- 
wanath Bhat ivho soon after became the Prime Minister of 
Shahu Malnraj Jhis Balaji Vishwanath Bhat, the Deshmukh 
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of Shrnvardlian in llie Noilh of Konkan, had crossed ihe Ghauts 
and obtained scr\ice m the Mahratla Ami> under Dhanaji 
Jadhav His \sase yet fearless counsels to Dhanajirao and 
Shahu ^^c^e \ery largely re^ponMblc for the slow but steady 
advance of the cause of Shahu Maliaraj, and Rajuade m his 
essajs actually slates that had it not been for Balaji, history 
uould ha\e recorded Slialm Maharaj as a king wthout a 
kingdom It is not surprising therefore, that Shahu quickly 
appreciated the services of Balaji Vishwanalh Pant whose 
advice had been as loyal as it was successful Balaji was 
promoted successively to high places of trust and responsibility, 
finally reaclnng the lop of the ladder of political progress m 
1714 when Shaliu made him his Mukliya Pradhan, that is, Prime 
Minister, or Peishwa 

Returning now to the internal politics of Maharashtra, we 
find that the civil war continued with increased activity There 
seems for some inexplicable reason considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the actual events of this era Some historians 
maintain that the mad Shivaji son of Tarabai, was deposed and 
imprisoned with Ins mother as a result of a palace intrigue at 
Panhala led by Ramchandra Pant, whilst other historians insist 
that Shivaji died of «mall pox at die end of 1712 and that on 
his death Sambhaji was placed on the throne by Ramchandra 
Pant who imprisoned Tarabai and Bhavanibai In view of this 
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important difference of opinion it is not perhaps necessary to 
make any definite statement here as to how Sambhaji svas 
placed on the Musnud at Panhala But it is evident that in 
the«e stirring events the Ghorpade family played a \ery import- 
ant part, for it is about this lime that further honours iverc 
heaped upon them Ramchandra Pant apparently induced 
Sambhap to transfer the office of Sennapati from Bahiraji of 
Gajendragad to Piraji Ghorpade of Kapshi, but as Piraji was 
joung and comparati\ely inexperienced, the heavy duties of the 
military adm nutration actually fell upon Naro Pant who, 
although Sachiv, also became di facto Sennapati Naro Pant, 
as the right hand man and a sharer m the pn\ ilegcs dignities 
and rights of Santaji Rao Ghorpade thus obtained the honour 
of using his oisTi Naubal (Kettle drum) and Jan Palka 
(Banner) and was also gnen the title of Mamlalcal Madar 
It might also be added that the grant of Baliirewadi was made 
to Naro Punt by Lakham Gouda Bassa Prabhu Desai in 1715 in 
his o\\T\ name svhercas that of Shippur sntis granted by Sidappa 
Dcsai Sir Naik of Hukert in 1714 who had a Sanad made out 
in the name of Naro Pant $ son Venkatrao 

So stirring were the»e da>s and so uncertain were the 
happenings that the hulonans of the time seem to Iia\e p^id 
little attention to the task of recording for posteritj certain 
important details regarding the leaders of the contending sides 
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It IS not definitely kno^\’n. for example, when Naro Pant actually 
died, but Khare thinks that his decease took place some time 
between 1718 and 1720, He left behind him his wife Laxmi- 
bju, his son Venkatrao, and a host of faithful followers and 
admirers to mourn his loss. 

In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made 
to gi\e a brief account of Naro Pant’s eventful career, although 
It is admitted that the meagre nature of this account barely 
suffices to reveal in detail Uie outstanding qualities of his 
character. Yet sufficient has probably been said to indica'e 
the sterling worth of the faithful services he gratefully rendered 
to Santaji Rao Ghorpade in times both of w eal and woe His 
unstinting support to Santaji Rao*s sons at a time when they 
most needed the advice of an experienced and trusted states- 
man, his efficient and economic administration, his judicious 
way of obtaining Haks and Ammals. his bravery and strategy 
on the battle-held, and his tactfulness and ivisdom m the council 
chamber, — all lliese show beyond doubt lliat Naro Pant, the 
founder of the Ichalkaranji Stale, was a man of outstanding 
abilities, great mentality and energetic determination, a man 
at once trustv\orlh>, prudent and tactful As we ring down 
liie curiam on the life of Urn great man, no one will refuse to 
join m tribute to a ion of Maliata-Jura who arri\cd at Bahire- 
wadi on tin. Ghauts a helpless urchm and dad a nobleman of 
the fust r.ank. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Venkatrao Narayan, 

When Naro Pant died his son Venkatrao Narayan was 
m age barely seventeen or eighteen years, although in 
f^l. probably equal to many of the great men 

o his day He had been closely allied ivith his father in all 
his activities from a very early age. and had undoub'edly been 
well prjmed not on y m the part he would have to play m the 
lure but also in the methods that were in those days adopted 

he wl".? °“‘l "'"Tn “ '^‘11 1=' 

the Satara^Kin/'^ ° alaji Pant Nanna. the Prime Minister of 

me and I'a ■" fohh'he- d'velop. 

e mionsti'T n""f Confederacy. Such a 

^7at m r " man in 

ht fars'^—hr t b!"' 

rpccial favours to be dttnbuted to re “ ", 

lies weri. j . « ‘o uie son beveral opporluni- 

Bahirewadi, and he took advantage of h.s visit to confirm 
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all llic Inams, HaVs and Animals granted during; llic lifetime 
of Naro Pant hy Santa]! Cliorpade. Probably in tbc next year, 
Sbirdlian nas granted to VenValrao in Inam In tlic fol!ol\*ing 
J ear, 1 723, S,anads ss ere issued for Mane Rajuri, Mbapana, Arag 
and Nandani. Matisade also ssas probably gisen in this year 
and Uttur granted in 1 724 In addition to these gifts of land 
and resenue, Shabu Mabaraj in 1724 assigned a Military 
Saranjam to Venkatrao ssatb the exalted title of Mamlalat 
Madar, and nsled him to sense under Baji Rao ssbo was 
denominated Peislma in 1720. after the death of Balaji Pant 
Nanna It appears that B.ala)i bad been able to secure on 
Imperial Sanad emposeenng Sliabu Maliaraj and bis Sirdars to 
lesy Oioutb and SirdcsbmuUu in all the Imperial Subhas lbs 
son Baji Rao, a M.abratla leader second only in importance and 
innuenee to Shivaji Mabara,. took esery possible adsantage of 
Ibis Imperial Sanad. and m the course of a comporatisely short 
period considerably developed the Maliratta Kingdom It ssas 
bis vigorous policy that gradually led to the .hifting of the 
political centre of gravity in Haliarasbtra from Salara to Poona 
Venkatrao, therefore, attracted to the latter place, spent 
a certain period esery year in Poona sv.ll. his ss-ife Annba, at a 
fine bouse erected by Baj. Ran for bis brother m lass Tlie 
Peisbssa then assigned to him the revenue of Wdgaon Turf 
n.akan (Turf, a group of silhgo') 
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areas m ihe vicmily of Poona Venkalrao’s activities and res- 
ponsibilities, however, w ere so great that he could not definitely 
settle down in Poona, and so the records show that he made 
frequent visits to Bahirewadi not only to realise and superMse 
his oivn Haks and Ammals, but also to give advice to Ranoji, 
the son of Pirajt Rao Ghorpade These visits, moreover, were 
not merely friendly trips but also had a political significance 
The villages in the districts from vvluch Venkalrao collected liis 
revenue were m the neighbourhood of the newly created 
Kolhapur Raj. and he frequently found it necessary to conciliate 
tliat Ruler and to keep on terms of the utmost fnendlin^ss The 
Maharaja of Kolhapur had, m a weak moment made common 
cause with the Maliommedan Subhedar of Hyderabad, believing 
that by sucli an alliance he could at Ica*l curb llie grov ing 
power of Shahu Maliaraj if not defeil him altogether Kolha- 
pur was supported bj Clnndra Rao Jadiiav. Nimbalkar and 
other well known leaders, but the Maharaja found that he was 
hoist snth his own petard m making an alliance wiUi such a 
'trong neighbour Tlie Subhedir of Hjderabad (tl.al is, the 
izam) took upon himself the role of a special arbitrator, 
announcing tliat lie would gne an impartial decision as to 
whellicr Shahu or Sambhaji was the legal claimant Such a 
suggestion was regarded both by Shahu and Baji Rao as an 
insult and. ns is usual m all cases of national alTront. the 
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insult could only be iviped out m blood A battle uas fought 
m iiluch the Nizam was surprised defeated and compelled in 
1 728 to sue for peace The army of the Kolhapur Durbar uas 
once agam shattered, and although the Nizam refused to hand 
o\ct Sambhaji to Baji Rao. it uas agreed that Sambhaji should 
go to Panhala on condition that he broke his alliance mlh the 
Nizam and promised not to side with bun again 

Sambhaji relumed to Panliala much depressed by the 
defeat he had sustained and the treaty he had to sign with llie 
Peidiwa Udaijirao Chawhan howeaer, induced him not to 
lose heart but to muster all his Sardars and the army and giae 
another battle to Shahu Orders were accordingly issued to all 
the Sardars to join the royal standard wall, their armies The 
atlilude of the Kolhapur Durbar in joining hands so unim ilically 
with the Nizam had alienated Venkalrao from Kolhapur 
although his unfncndlincss towards Kolhapur naturally alfectcd 
him in the collection of the reaenue from his lands and aallagcs 
which were adjacent to the Kolhapur kmgdora. and the results 
of that unfnendhness and the pressing request c Udaij.rao 
Chawhan were probably the final reasons f<>e ' enkatrao joining 
in Sambhaji’s ejpediUon against Sliahu in 7iU 

The Kolhapur army encamped on the banks of ihe 
\k arna As -oon a, tin, more of Koll.apur reached the ear, of 
Shaliu he .eat a large arm, under ihe command of Slmpatrao 
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Pralinidhi, who took Sambhaji unawares and forced a pitched 
battle. The forces of Kolhapur were completely routed, and 
both Sambhaji and his adviser Oia\vhan fled from the battle 
field. The zenana of the King and his ministers ^vere captured 
and taken to Satara as ^var prisoners. Among the latter were 
Bhagwantrao, the son of Ramchandra Pant Amalya of Bavada 
and Venkalrao Ghoipade of Ichalkaranjl. The Kolhapur Durbar 
obtained the release of his Pant Amatya by paying the usual 
ransom to Satara, but took no steps whatever to ransom his 
Pant Sachiva. Venkatrao ivas ultimately ransomed by his 
brother-in-law, Bajirao Peishwa. 

Although after the battle of 1 728, Venkatrao had parti- 
ally severed lus relations t«lh Kolhapur, the 1730 incident 
completely alienated him from Kolhapur, and lie publicly 
recognised Shahu Maliaraj'a as his political superior. Shahu also 
u*as not slow to reivard the allegiance of Ids new Sardar. He 
increased his military Saranjam from 500 to 700 troops and for 
its maintenance the villages of Kadlas, Papari and Eedag were 
assigned to him in addition to his former Jahageer. Shahu 
aharaja also gave him a site in the Satara Gly on which 
\enUlrao built a Wada. and the portion of the lorni (Peith) 
in uhich It stands is still Inorni in Satara as Venkatpura. 

crushing defeat sustained at Warna, Sambhaji 
a no other altcrnalue but to accept the terms that were 
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offered by Shabu for recognising him as ihe head of the 
Kolhapur Pnnapahty. In Uiis connection, it will perhaps be 
interesting to quote what one leading historian has to say 
about the Treaty of Krishna Warna concluded m 1730 which 
reduced the Kolhapur Principality mto a Feudatory State of 
the Satara Kingdom Tlus is uhat Mr C A Kincaid says 
on this Treaty. — 

• The clauses of the treaty did not err on the side of undue 
leniency. Their wording showed that the treaty was dictated 
by a supenor to an inferior, and converted Samblnji from an 
independent sovereign to a prmce m subordinate alliance to 
Shahu and completely cut off Sambhaji from the North He 
could only e-itend his dominions southwards and even then he 
bound himself to hand over his conquests to Shahu Sambhaji 
never agam carried on war agamst the suzeram, but he often 
grumbled vnth the clearness of die Wama Treaty ^d had 
made various efforts to get it modified In 1 734 and 1 741 he 
went walh his queen to Satara to try to wan over Shahu to 


lemencj . bul in vain ‘ c j c 

It lias m this year Uiat VenLatrao became a Sardar ot 
Shahu. and m tlie Ichalharanji State records ihere are several 
■anads issued by Shahu Mahara, m the name of VenUtrao 
together vnlh several letters from Baji F’'” •'‘='■'"8 
and his vilhge officers to resist lo the full Udlnji Chvwhan the 
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free-lance soldier serving under Kollrapur. Having by tins 
time fully demonstrated bis own sterling abilities and a repro- 
duction of the military spirit of his father, Venhatrao was 
informed by Shahu Maharaj that the latter thought of granting 
anew to him the Deshmuhhi and Sirdeshmukhi of Mlraj Prant 
and Panhala. Gratefully acknowledging tlie signal honour, the 
chivalrous Venkatrao, however, emulated the example of hts 
father in placing Erst the tighu and privileges of the Ghorpade 
foituly, and so lire records reveal that he induced the Maharaja 
to issua his sanads in the name of Ranoji Ghorpade who was 
then representing the Ghorpades of Kapshi. Naturally Ranoji 
appreciated this very generous act at its full value and in return 
made a free gift of those Haks to Venkatrao in perpetuity. 
Then in 1 735 he granted him the village of Rangoli in inam. 
With such large estates from whicJi he dreiv his revenues and 
■with a growng importance as a Maliratla general, leader, and 
statesman. Venkatrao decided to establish a dehnile seat, and 
he ultimately selected Ichalkaranji as his home, where he built 
a fort in 1 739 svilh the loyal co-operation and assistance of his 

subjects. 

It might here be mentioned in passing that it is practically 
. certain that the happy termination to tlie Kapsliikar Ghorpade’s 
migration to Satara .as a protest against the ill-treatment of 
V-idkiupir. V.almr.-K,rlf. 'wry iue lo Yen‘kalrao‘'s 
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influence wih ihc SJialm, iJiw being ytl nnolher inslance 
of the way in which the family repaid in overflowng measure 
the initial help and encouragement meted out to Naro Pant by 
his first Patron, the Kapshikar Ghotpades. 

Yet it was not to be expected that he would be able in such 
unsettled days to spend long periods in his family residence. 
At that time a war broke out between the Mahratlas and llie 
Portuguese, and records show that although Venkalrao svas 
present in person with the whole of his followers in Baji Rao‘s 
celebrated campaigns in Malwa, Bhopal and Bundelkliand, his 
greatest exploits were achieved nearer home when he assisted 
Baji Rao against the European aggressors. The Portuguese had 
taken possession of the western coast of Maharashtra early in 
the seventeenth century and had quickly established themselves 
as a fjuily powerful maritime nation. Bui the greatest danger 
to Maharashtra in those days was not the establishment of a new 
nation’s commercial activities but any efforts that might be 
made to take a nesv religion along svith merchandise on all 
trade routes ^vhelher by sea or land. It was not long before 
the Hindus on the >vestem coast of Maharashtra realised that 
that their very religion svas in danger, for the Jesuit’s work of 
conversion to Christianity was fast proving successful. On 
being appealed to, Bafi Rao and his brother Chimnaji Appa 
strongly and vigorously supported the cause of the Konkan 
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people and declared war against Portugal m 1737-38 
Venkatrao quickly realised the difficult ta«k Baji Rao.would 
have m attacking a highly-organised European army, and so he 
urged the Peishwa to create a strong di\ersion to threaten the 
safety of the Goa Territory by thus taking the svar right into 
the heart of the enemy’s country Venkatrao believed the Portu 
gucse Government would not only be liandicapped but would 
probably even be paralysed by this move, and he had so much 
faith m his policy that he offered to lead such an expedition 
against Goa, an offer which was gratefully accepted by Baji Rao 
who despatched him south with a powerful army Further 
realising that the Mahrattas would need the cooperation of 
those important Stales which lay between Baji Rao’s capital and 
the meltopohs of the Portuguese, the Maharaja succeeded m 
persuading the ruling Chiefs of Savantwadi and Sunda to join 
with him actively m the war This further piece of strategy 
naturally prevented the Portuguese Govermnent from sending 
men and supplies from Goa to ihcir northern possessions in the 
Konkan. tvhtch were rapidly reduced and captured by Chimnaji 
Appa m 1738 Ceasing activities as usual during the rams, 
Venkatrao is found resuming his operations against the Portu- 
guese m the following year, one espeaally bnlliant feat amongst 
many episodes being the way in whicli he besiegcA, storoAd iwd 
captured the forts of Fonda and Mandangad reduced Sashti 
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and Bardcsh ^vhich were two lalukas near Goa, and actually 
threatened Goa itself. With the Mahratlas at their doors, the 
Portuguese Government showed the greatest alarm, more 
cspedally as they could not rehevc the pressure on their troops 
at Bassein and other places in the North. Venkatrao's scheme 
had proved entirely successful and rvhen llie Portuguese Govern- 
ment were attacked with fear, he consolidated his position by 
seizing a number of forts and strategical places, whilst these 
activities in the south enabled Chimnaji Appa to capture the 
almost impregnable Fort at Bassein, to reduce the uhole of the 
northern Konkan, and place that territory once again under the 
Mahratta rule. 

It >vas on this occasion that a most curious incident occurr- 
ed >vhich is north requoling from Kmcaid ^vho has dug it out of 
some old Portuguese records Referring to the Treaty between 
the Portuguese and the Mahratlas in \\hich the former agreed 
to give the Mahratlas a site for a factory on Salsetle Island. 
Kincaid says; — 

“The site rvas to be chosen by the General of the North. 
Unhappily for the Portuguese, the General of the North was at 
the time Luis Botelho. the Viceroy' s nephew He rvas a young 
man of parts and courage, but of a violent temper. He had 
already quarrelled with the Jesuits and rvilh many of the leading 
ciiiicns of Bassein When he learned lliat he had to select in- 
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side SaUeltc a site for a MahraUa factorj, he resolved not do it. 
For a long time he put off the Maliraltas ivith fair promises At 
last Bajirao, suspecting his good faith, sent to Bolellto as hw 
speaal envoy his brother m law, Venkatrao Joshi, belter knoivn 
as Venkatrao Ghorpade, the distinguished ancestor of the pre- 
sent Chief of Ichalkaranji Venkatrao was ordered to demand 
from Luis Botelho the instant cession of the promised site, 
Luis Botelho, unable any longer to put off the fulfilment of the 
Viceroy $ promises, lost his temper and so far forgot not only 
the courtesies of diplomacy but those of ordinary social life as 
to call, to Venkatrao’s face, the handsome and fairskmned 
Bajirao a negro Venkatrao at once brpke off the mlervitw 
and returned to Bajirao ufio, deeply incensed, determined to 
avenge the insult inthout delay ’ — History of the Mohiat 
tas,Vol II, pp 249 251 

Tlianks to Venkatrao, Uierefore. history lias recorded the 
imiquc story of the Mahrattas defeating a European nation m 
both of tuo sections of one vigorous campaign, a defeat uhich 
the Portuguese ulmnalcly admitted when they paid a large 
tribute to the Mahralta Government as oullmcd so graplucally 
by Mr Gordon, llic English Ambassador at th" Salara Court, in 
lus account of il.,s Maliralla Campaign Had the Maliraltas 
aluajs «ho\vcd 'ucli abilitj, hm% different uould lusloty ha%c 
bccnl 
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On rclurn ng vtclonous from the siege of Goa and going 
to communicate his good success to King Shahu who w as then 
at Mira] besieging that fort, the King \%enl out himself to 
meet Venkatrao 'ind ga\e him n rojal reception befitting his 
rank and his prowess And for his sp’endid service, SSahu 
Maharaj granted in Jaghcer to Venkatrao the whole of the 
territory that had been reduced b> him in his southern 
campaign, iduUt Venkatrao further obtained from Sambhaji 
Maharaj the king of Kolhapur Uie Kananshi of all the tern 
tones belonging to th* Kolhapur Stale in the neighbourhood 
of this neiv jagh^er m return for the safely that had been en- 
sured to Kolhapur Icmtory The King of Kolhapur also gave 
Sulkud Takali and tivxi Shiradyads m mam to \'^enkatrao in 

1739 

\Viih barclj a >ear s respite from fighting Venkatrao was 
se\ era! t jnes ordered between 1 740 and 1 743 to co-op“rate 
With Balaji Baji Rao the third Pei«hwa m Shahu*s campaigns m 
the north At this time the Mahratta Empire found it’elf occasion 
ally pestered b> the fresh ambitions of Jijabai the ambitious 
Queen of the Kolhapur Raja and she it was who apparently 
inaugurated the smadal policy of reduemg the poiver and pres 
tige of the feudatory Jagheerdars of Kolhapur afdtough at that 
time the policy met with little success In 1 742 she d-*manded 
mam Tijai (that is one-third of the revenue of the mam grant) 
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from Venlalrao, a demand which was tlctei’mincdly refused y 
him cn the grounds that it was wholly illegal. This provoked an 
invasion of Ichalkaranji by Arihoji Yadava, a Kolhapur Sardar, 
as a result of which a number of skirmishes look place between 
the two States in which the forces of Venkatrao were always 
successful. But probably owing to his troubled lifci and un- 
fortunately for his family and for the Mahralla Confederacy, 
symptoms of consumption manifested themselves at this time. 
The ravages of the disease quickly told even on the robust Eraine 
of Venkatrao, and from 1 743 he seemed to lose all interest in 
the afialrs of the State and of his o%vn personal activities. Des- 
pite all efforts, both medical and religious, no improvement was 
registered, and after sinking week by week, he succumbed to the 
fell disease in 1 745. breathing his Iasi at Sadalage, a village near 
Ichalkaranji. 

In many respects Venkatrao was like his father. Naro Pant. 
His active career, both civil and military, between 1720 and 
1745 very plainly reveals that he was an able general, a judi- 
cious councillor and a careful administrator. His great master- 
piece was his expedition against Goa, but he had previously 
gained and maintained a high position of honour and prestige 
in the Durbars of Satara and the Peishwa. He was held in liiph 
esteem by all classes of people, altlsough of course it was Shahu 
Maharaj who was able to shower honours upon him for his 
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services to ihe Mahratta Stale. By Shahu he was raised to the 
enviable rank of a first class Sardar in the Mahratta Aimyi an 
honour which meant more than raising him still further amongst 
tlie nobility of the country, inasmuch as it sho\\ed that he w'as 
no longer in any way subordinate to Kolhapur. Whenever he 
went to the Satara Durbar, Shahu Maharaj received him stand- 
mg, the title of Mamlakat Madar always bang recognised by 
Shahu. Follo^ving the custom of those days by ^vhlch an im- 
portant Sardar like Venkalrao was present m person. Venkal- 
rao accompanied the Peishwa whene\cr he led an expedition, 
and subsequent c\ ents sliowed how fortunate it w as for Baji Rao 
that he had by his side such an able soldier as Venkalrao 
Although Naro Pant had brilliantly laid the foundaUons of the 
Ichalkaranji Stale, it was left to his son to erect the edifice, 
and Venkalrao by his ability, his discretion, and h s valour was 
solely responuble for further raising the status of the Ichal- 
karanji Stale. His astute father. Naro Pant, had (Led an ma.-n- 
dar and a military commander under a well-known general 
of Shi\aii Maharaj. whereas the brave son died a first-class 
Sardar who had been himself lire leader of a bnlliant military 
campaign, the strategy of which was inspired and planned by 
himself He left behind him his ^on Narajan. aged 20. and his 
wife Anubai, the story of whom will be recounted in the nott 
cliapler. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Narayan Venkatrao, 

It is very seldom that one finds in history a long line of 
excellent administrators descending from father to son, on 
hence it is not surprising to sec that Venkatrao, the brilliant son 
of the brilliant father, ivas succeeded by a ruler who did not 
to bis wf«s\ed.va.W (athears., Nara>an 

Venkatrao, popularly known as Talya Saheb Ghorpade. 'vas 
not an able campaigner or a svise administrator like his father, 
even though every opportunity had been taken by his father 
when he was alive to initiate him into the art of good adtmms- 
tralion. For a reason for which it is difficult to account, 
Narayan took very little intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
State wluch his father had bequeathed him. History records 
that, he was a man of energy and of courage, and it is obvious 
that if he had Tvished He could have made of himself a splendid 
administrator who would have earned for his family still greater 
honours to add to those W’hich had been bestowed on his father 
by the Peishwa. 

Tliere are some uHo say llwl the peculiar character of 
Narayan Venkatrao was very largely lUe product of his early 

it seems probable that he was hrunoured too much and that the 
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and courage which his father had left to the State manifested 
itself most fortunately not only in Anubai and her nephe^vs 
Nana Saheb Peishwa and Bhau Saheb, but also in the civil and 
military officers of the Ichalkaranji State. That is to say. the 
whole administration, apart from its tutelar head, still functioned 
in the same way as it did v^disn controlled by Venkatrao, with 
the result that not only did the State remain intact despite the 
apathy and carelessness of Us young ruler, but actually increased 
its power and prestige because the shortcomings of Narayan 
Venkatrao were more or less shielded by the excellent work of 
his administrators. There were for a time few indications of 
the Ichalkaranji State not progressing equally as ^veIl under its 
new ruler as it had under the brave statesman who wore himself 
out on its behalf. And history records that the Peishwa Nana 
Saheb sought in many ways to assist the fortunes of the rising 
Principality. He confirmed Sanads of the Military Saranjams 
of the Ruler, granted additional Inams from time to time, sanc- 
tioned special cash allowances, and gave to Talya Saheb Ghor- 
pade positions of trust and emoluments. In the Carnatic cam- 
paigns of Nana Salicb Peishwa and his cousin Bhau Saheb. the 
Ichalkaranji Ruler \v*ns present witli his full quota of troops 
and was entrusted with the honourable duty of settling the 
amounts of tribute to be levied from the subjugated rulers in 
the Carnatic, a tvork u Inch, because of the financial gains ahvays 
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accruing from such a 'scUlcmcnl, was only given to the most 
honoured and favourite representatives. Even Shahu ftlaharaj 
himself was generously disposed towards Narayan and Anubai, 
and in recognition of the ser\’iccs rendered to the Mahratla 
Empire by Venkatrao some years before and in appreciation no 
doubt of the work which the Ichalkaranji State was then carrj'- 
ing on, the Maharaja of Satara conferred on Anubai in 1746 a 
Sanad confirming the grant of tire whole Mahal of Ajra which 
had been in the actual possession and enjoyment of the rulers 
of IcJjalkaranji for a number of years. 

In 1 749-50 Shahu Maharaj lay on Iris death-bed at Satara 
and, witi] an eye TLxed on the future of Maliarashlra, appointed 
the Peishwa Nana Saheb to be the sole administrator of the ever- 
grosWng Mahratla Empire, knowing full well that under the 
able administration of tlvs proved statesman, the dream of 
Shivaji Maliaraja svould stand the greatest chance of being fully 
and definitely and lastingly realised. But as soon as Ram Raja 
was raised to the throne in the place of Slrahu Malraraja, lara- 
bai, his grandmother, endeavoured to ou«t the Peishwa from 
power and to seize the reins of Government in her ovsm hands. 
With this object in view she had asked Dadoba Pralinidlii to 
tnisc an army and fighl Iwr cause, whilst on the other hand 
Sakharamblinu, the senior and the only surviring Peishwa of 
SIsahu, who was greatly opposesl to the succession of Ram 
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Raja, had scnl word to Sambhaji, liis nval at Kolhapur, urging 
him to seize that excellent opportunity of invading and capturing 
Satara Nana Saheb Peishwa quickly realised that although 
Ram Raja and Sambhaji were themselves deadly enemies, it 
^vas very possible that between the two of them he himself 
would be placed in a very difficult position, especially if. as 
so often happens in such cases, they both centred their attack 
on him first 

Faced wth sucli a formidable position, Nana Saheb decided 
to move quickly and decisively, and so he at once put a stop 
to all the palace intrigues against the successors of Shahu, and 
then led an expedition against the Dcccan Subha of Hyderabad 
Narayan Venkatrao was present dunng this campaign under the 
banner of the Peishwa Salabat Jung Subha was as much 
alarmed as he was surprised by this Mahralla invasion, especi- 
ally as the exp-dition promised to yield most substantial advan 
tages But at this moment, when it appeared as though the 
PeishM a was about to consolidate his position in the south in a 
\ery profitable manner, the ambitious Tarabai definitely raised 
the standard of revolt against the Peishwa's gromng supremacy, 
and her first move was to impnson and di-throne Ram Raja, 
the King of Satara, who had been definitely nominated by 
Shahu as his successor Tarabai then invited Damaji Gaikwad 
of Baroda to co-operate wfli her m curbing the increasing 
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dominallon of the Peish^va. 

Wlien Nana Salicb heard of this unforlunale movement 
whidi ^vas aimed not only against liim personally but also 
against the whole Mahralla Confederacy, he at once decided to 
mediate peace ^^’ith the Pindharis who were too strong for him; 
and so he sent Narayan Tatya to assist the Pindharis and others 
\vho 'Nvere bearing the brunt of tlie initial revolt. He followed 
tills up by making a sudden treaty with Salabat Jung and then 
hastening to Satara. where he defeated Damaji Rao Gaikwad 
of Baroda, imprisoned him, and used all available means to 
release Ram Raja from imprisonment. In this difficult period 
Narayanrao Tatya, or perhaps it wll be more accurate to say 
lus mother Anubai, loyally served the Peishwa and largely as- 
sisted in quelling the injudicious revolt of Tarabai and putting a 
stop to the many intrigues of the palace. 

But as Tarabai reconciled was less dangerous than Tarabai 
revengeful, Nana Saheb agreed to release Dadoba Pratinidhi 
from prison and restore his Jagheer to him. But Tarabai 
could not, it appears, refrain from military activities, and so she 
asked the Pralirodhi to iwse an army and to lead an expedition 
against the Nawab of Savanoor. Although the Peishiva ivas 
opposed to this move of Tarabai, he could not openly disregard 
her commands, as she was the dc /ocfo ruler of Satara; and 
so he asked Narayanrao Tatya to accompany the Pratmidlii in 
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this campaign, wKicli, Ilo^vcvc^, proved disastrous to the in- 
vaders when the Pralinidlii was defeated in 1 752. 

In Uic next year, wlicn he was proceeding to the Carnatic, 
Peisliwa Nana Salicb halted at Kolhapur and paid his respects to 
Sambhaji Maharaja, the King, recognising that by paying sucli 
homage both the King and the Queen Jijaba! would be con- 
ciliated and honoured on Urn occasion. It Is said tliat Nana 
Salieb promised that the Kolhapur Raj should in future be kept 
sacrosanct, a promise uliich so pleased the Maharaja that he 
confirmed upon the Peishwa a Jaghcer of the Forts of Bhima- 
gad, Parasgad, and Wallabagad sWth all the villages altaclred 
to tliem. Nana Saheb entrusted the Mamlal, or control, of 
these forts to Anubal who was present %vitlr him in the Carnatic 
expedition. Tliis fact, when coupled svilh the sequestration 
order of the Peishwa to Narayanrao asking him to hand over 
Nasalgund, Dhanvar and Gadag districts to Kolhapur (as re- 
corded in the Peishwa’s Rojnishi, Volume I) , seems to be proof 
positive that in the early days of the Iclialkaranji State its Ruler 
svas a feudatory of the Satara Durbar and took orders either 
from the Satara King or his representative the Peishwa. 

In 1 752 Ranoji Ghorpade had granted Gavase in Inam to 
Narayanrao in return for some valuable service rendered by 
Anubai; and when in 1753 the Peishwa made two very suc- 
cessful expeditions m the Carnatic, he added to the territories 
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of Narayan Rao by making over lo him the Mamlals of Dharwar 
and Tcrdal in return for the excellent part he had played as a 
leader in those hvo Carnatic tvars. Tliere is no doubt that as 
a military tactician Narayanrao followed very closely the charac- 
teristics of his father, and Nona Saheb used his martial capa- 
bilities and talents to the utmost. In 1754 he was ordered 
with Mahadji Purandare again to invade the Carnatic countries 
and recover from the recalcitrant rulers and chiefs the Mahratta 
dues. In this campaign he was obstructed by the ruling Gokak 
Chief, but he defeated him. reduced his Pargana. and liberated 
the two sons of the former ruler of Gadag. In return for their 
freedom, these sons gratefully granted to Narayanrao in Inam 
the village of Hunshal. In this Carnatic expedition Narayanrao 
recovered Mahratta dues amounting to 3870 lakhs, and as his 
efforts had proved so successful and as he had such a wide 
knowledge of the intrigues and policies of the Carnatic Chiefs, 
the Peish\\*a ordered him lo encamp at Dhanvar with 5000 men 
to super\'ise the administration of the country and to ivatch 
the movements of the Carnatic Feudatories. 

He remained there for some time doing good service, but 
not for long could this intrepid soldier remain inactive. He 
next joined his mother Anubai who was engaged wlh the 
Peislrwa in the expedition against the Na\vab of Savanoor in 
1756, but being seized witli sickness on this trip Talya Saheb 
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rclurncd home Anubai. however, witl» Visaji Narayan, Han 
Ram and other trusted civil and military servants remained 
vMlli t!ic expedition, taking a very active part and licipmg 
Gopalrao Paluardhan, one of the brave Hanbhal’s sons, to de- 
feat the Chief of Sunda and to reduce the Fort of Madangad 
Following the usual custom, this latter fori vvas granted by the 
Peishwa as a further adjunct to the Ichalkaranji Stale Narayan 
Rno also secured from him the Mamlal of almost all the Talukas 
in the extensive Parganvh of Dharwir, m return for which he 
pledged himself to maintain peace and order in that province 
and to guarantee the regular payments of all Government dues 
We now come to what is probably the most fortunate 
year m the annals of Ichalkaranji State, namely 1 756 At this 
lime, m addition to Jagheers, Inams, and Deshmukhi Haks m 
Maharashtra, the Ruler of Ichalkaranji enjoyed the very lucra- 
tive Mamlats of Dharwar. Kancanwadi Kalanidhi, Khanapur, 
Chandgad and Bagewadi, the revenue of the three forts of 
Waliabagad Parasgad and Bhimagad belonging to the Peishwa, 
and the Kamavisi Ammal of Rayabag , but it must be admitted 
that the excellent progress which had been made since the 
death of Venkatrao vvas very largely due to the energies and 
abilities and courage of the ambitious Anubai, who always 
promoted the interests of her State and endeavoured to raise its 
prestige to the highest extent Sw wielded a very great moral 
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influence o\cr Iier nephew 5 Nini Salieb Blnii Siheb and Righu- 
nathrao Dadasheb and aUhough Tatja Sd\cb her son became 
most stubborn ^v^th the passing years, she managed for a 
whole decade to o\ercome an> evil influences which his impul- 
si\eness and foolishness were likely to produce Fortune had 
provided many opportunities bj which the Ichalkaranji Slate 
could assist the Peishwa, and Anubii was never slow m making 
the most of those opportunities Her actiMties had been 
crowned \vixh such success m 1 756 that it appeared as if Ichal 
karanji was to become one of the greatest States in Maharashtra 
but just as the \sheel of fortune so frequent!) takes an unex- 
pected turn m the affairs of men e\en so does the history of 
nations show that disaster comes just at the time when the 
triumph of ambition is at its greatest 

In Tatja Saheb the Ichalkaranji State did not ha\e a Ruler 
of \vhom It could be proud Although the son of a very able 
father, the new ruler had neither initiative nor ambition, whilst 
lus mother Aunbai adopted such a dommeenng altitude thil 
Tatya Saheb did not take even the smallest part m the affairs 
of the Slate This attitude on the part of Anubai was howe\er, 
probably the result more of love for her hentage than of antag- 
onism to her son Doubtless she realised his impolency of 
mind and his incompetency of ambition, and rather than permit 
him by his indolence or inefficiency, to rum the State ivhich 
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Ii&cl hccn built up until so mucli coutAge, uisJom, adJ states* 
mnnslup. *!jc clccldcti tlial it woultl be liellcr to control llic 
destinies of IciiaWaranjl bcr<clf. Anub.ni u.ns oliO probably 
nery well aware of tlic intrigues that uenl on in those days 
uhen the Ruler was sveaL and saclllalinc. ond therefore she 
adopted the only possible means to prevent the dissolution of 
the Stale. 

Tolya Saheb. howeser, ssas not so incompetent as to fail to 
recognise ibe attitude of bis motbex, and more iban onoe be 
\igorous1y objected to actions on Use part of Anubal uhfcli svere 
represented to lilm as definite insults. In endeavouring to 
break the power of bis mollier, be several limes plotted against 
her, but on each occasion her counsellors or her spies discovered 
the plots and foiled tlie enraged Tatya Saheb every lime. 
Under vaz\\ ciraimslances it is not suTprising that he finally lost 
all interest in tlic welfare of the Stale. 

That such an unfortunate stale of affairs, with son plot- 
ting against mother and with the legitimate niler voluntarily 
abdicating his powers, could not and should not be permitted 
to exist, several of the Iclialkaranji leaders quickly realised; 
and thanks to their efforts the quarrel was pnldicd up in 1 759 
and the son became more or less reconciled ivilh Anubai. Tatya 
Saheb was encouraged to bear his share of the responsibilities 
of the administration, and that the persuasions of the counsellors 
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\\ere successful is »lio\vn hy ihc fad thal he ^^as present al 
the Bailie of IWgir in 1760 Shortly aftenvards he uas also 
scnl iMlh ihc seal of a Mulahk to ihc Carmlic u-Iicre Gopairao 
PaUrardhan and Rasta were conducting an expedition But, 
as c\cnls turned oul» this \vas onI> a passing phase of aulhonlj, 
for s\hcn fighting ceiscd Tal>a Saheb drifted back to his old 
ssays of creating disorder and fomenting mtngues to bnng 
about the downfall of lho<c who were «ln\ing to do the work 
which he should have been doing 

Tlie Kolhapur Durbar. alwa>$ alert to aggrandise itself 
at the expense of ani neighbouring Stale or famib svhich was 
in difficulties, naturally look advantage of the differences 
beUseen Anubai and Tat>a Saheb to plunder some of the 
Ichalkaranji villages, even going to the extent of burning some 
when the inhabitants manifested resistance Anubai, however, 
w as not slow to take up her quest for vengeance, and despite 
the fact that Kolhapur was more powerful, 'he set her forces 
again't the army of the Mahralta', inflicting upon them a 
severe defeat which promised the safely of her lemlorj for 
some considerable time 

Tlien m 1761 the Kollnpur PriiiLc hambhaji died and in 
Vns place llicre came to the thione Jijabai Reah'ing that 
Jijabai was doing her best to thwart the intentions and to rum 
llw. power of the Ptidwa Nana Solicb who at that tunc was 
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It must be aclmitled, seeking to annex the Kolhapur Slate, 
the Pcislwa asked Anubai lo watch the mo\cmcnls of the 
Kolhapur Darbar Thus we lia\c a p dure almost unprecedent- 
ed m any history, namclj, that of two warrior queens ruling 
two important Slates and cacli s\alchmg the movements of 
the other and cndca\ounng to thwart her plans It would be 
difficult to imagine a more romantic story than could be told 
of the political policies adopted by the two Mahralta heroine^ 
but It must be left to the historical noielist to do full justice to 
such a romantic episode 

Immediately following tlie death of Sambhaji of Kolhapur 
svithout issue and the occupancy of the Gadi by Jijabai, the 
Peishwa sent his troops to attach the State as there was no 
legitimate heir Naturally Jijabai registered a most schement 
protest and bitterly accused the Peishwa Nana SaJieb of breach 
of faith and betrayal of trust Historians of various schools 
differ, howeser, in their \crsions of this inadent, for while some 
of them accuse Nana Saheb of a most unclu>alrous action 
against a heroic queen, and others seek to show that the Pcish 
wa deliberately broke a solemn promise, the fact remains that 
m acting as he did Nana Saheb svas probably only following 
the example of Shivaji the Great by subordinating all his 
personal feelings to the one objeclwe of consolidating the 
"Mahratta Bmpire, and as Nana Saheb had alrcadj received 
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Sahcb’s son Madhavrao I, vvlio succeeded hinif quickly showed 
signs of lhal slalcsmanship and wisdom svliicli later on made him 
the greatest of all the Pcishwas Despite the avowed policy 
of his father to absorb Kolhapur, the young Pcishwa decid-’d 
to pcirml Jijabai to adopt a son, a generous act whiclr undoubt- 
edly «aved llie life of tlie Kolhapur principalilj, but an act, 
nevertheless, wluch in course of time proved far less successful 
m point of political advisability than was antiapated But 
generosity w not always repaid in the way intended by the one 
who practises it. and Madliavrao 1 not only lived to regret his 
policy of conciliation as far as Jijabai was concerned but later 
found the continued existence of this independent State of 
Kolhapur to be a perpetual political thorn m the side of the Mah 
ratta Confederacy. 

Jijabai having been more or less reinstated as a ruler, she 
quickly manifested her belligerent spirit by seeking revenge 
for the defeat inflicted on her troops by her rival Anubai As 
might have been expected, Jijabai could not forgive the 
restrictions that Anubai’s watchfulness had placed upon her 
own aclivitics and so she look the first opportunity of shelving 
Anubvi that «he still resented ihe part that IcllalL^ranJI had 
played jijabai s oppoilunity for revenge came in 1764 
when the fighting force of Ichalkaranji, under the leadership 
of Narayan Rao, had been drawn away to tlie Carnatic, and so 
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the Kolhapur troops SAVooped down into the Iclialkaranji terri> 
tory time after time, harassing, plundering and burning a number 
of villages in the Ajra District. Under ordinary circumstances 
these acts of aggression and impudence would have been 
severely dealt with by Narayan Rao \vhen he relumed from 
his Carnatic expedition, but unfortunately for Ichalkaranji this 
young man seemed to take no interest rvhatever in the affairs 
of his own family heritage, for he once again plunged into a 
career of recklessness. Althougli such an attitude on the part 
of her son assured for Anubai the continuance of her position 
as the Ruler of Ichalkaranji State, she nevertheless did her 
best to persuade Narayan Rao to mend his ways and to take 
Ills rightful place in the administration. 

Similarly some interesting unpublished letters of Venubai 
to her mother Anubai show that various members of the 
Peishwa family joined Anubai in her efforts to bring Narayan 
Rao to his senses; but all to no avail. Tire nominal Chief of 
Ichalkaranji month after month developed into a political 
nonentity, until Narayan Rao did not even have the heart or 
interest to defend the territories of his State against the inroads 
of the great Hyder All svho at lliis lime was gradually reducing 
to subjection the Mahratta country in the Carnatic. As a result 
of this activity on the part of Hyder, Ichalkaranji lost its 
Mamlats in Dharwar, a seizure which considerably reduced the 
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revenue ol the Slate inasmuch the Carinlic Marnlalo were 
among the most lucrative of all the Ichalkaranji possessions 
Probably realising from these attacks on the neighbouring 
Stales that Hyder Ah was becoming a real menace to tlie exist- 
ence of the Maliralta confcclcrac> , Madliavrao Peishwa decided 
to curb the power of tins great southern Ruler He personally 
conducted four expeditions against Hyder Ah, and with that 
vigour, celerity and strategy whicli earned for him so great a 
name tliroughout the whole of his career, Madhavrao coura- 
geously look the war into the enemy's country, that is to say, 
into the territories which had been taken from the Maliratla 
Swaraj by Hyder Ah Incidentally in so doing the Peishwa came 
to the heln of Ichalkaranji, for when he captured the fort of 
Dharwar on November 5, 1764, he was able to restore the 
Dharwar Mamlats to Anubni Madliavrao then penetrated 
fatther south and repeatedly defeated the forces of Hjder 
Ah, finally compelling him to come to terms by whicb all the 
captured Mahratta Pergunnas were restored and a heavj fine 
paid by the discomfited Hjdcr 

Whilst of course the roam objective of Madliavrao’s ex- 
peditions was to c^fext the menacing Moslem King of the 
South, the PeisUwa’s action in making good all the losses which 
had been suslamcd by Iclialkaranji showed the esteem m which 
the State was held by the Poona Government, especially as in 
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aclualily lltc indolence and indiftcrcncc of Ndrn>nn Rao would 
perhaps ha\e justified the PeFhw'a in retaining the territories 
ivhich he had recovered from Hydcr AH. 

Not content \vitli neglecting his rightful duties and with 
refusing to shoulder his responsibilities. Narayan Rao went still 
further and deliberately plotted against the Ichalkaranji Stale by 
endeavouring to seduce the Shilledar and Sliibandi soldiers 
from allegiance lo Anubal. It is probable, of course, that these 
intrigues against his mother were primarily due lo an inherent 
desire to be master in his owm house, and iiad Narayan Rao 
shown any honest inclinations or tendencies to administer his 
State properly, he would doubtless have icceived a good deal 
of sympathy and support. But his manners and methods and 
his utter recklessness cut him off from any assistance whicli he 
might have received from some of the Ichalkaranji counsellors, 
for no statesman would listen lo his wayivard schemes. Anu- 
bai’s influence, ^\hich was largely the outcome of lier wide 
experience and successful regime, always prevailed in the 
Ichalkaranji Councils, and so the various efforts of Narayanrao 
lo foment trouble were all fruitless. Yet although Narayan 
had shorsTi him'^elf so unw’orlhy and so incapable of ruling, 
Anubai did not wish to assert her oivm po^eer more than ivas 
necessary, and she finally persuaded Madliavrao Pe:sh^va in 
1 766 lo recognise Venkatrao, the son of Narayan Rao Talya, as 
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a Saidar Tl\c Pcjsl\%\a aUo cmjwjwcrcd culicr Vcnkalrao or 
Anubai to raise a new Icliaikaran]i Corps , granted as a personal 
Jagheer to Venkalrao the villages of Kadlas, Papari, and Bedag, 
issued orders to the village ofRcers of Parvali, Hadapsar and 
Padali to continue to acknowledge the ownership of Ichalkaranji 
over the garden lands m tliose villages; and m the next >eaT 
sent a Yadi to Jijabai, the Regent Queen of Kolhapur, asking 
her not only to restore the Deshmukhi Haks that she had 
attached from the Ichalkaranji Chief but also to desist from 
making any more plundenng raids against the Ichalkaranji 
Villages on the borders of the Kolhapur territory Tlie aboNC 
tenes of personal attentions showed by Madhavrao to Anubai 
once more reveal the respect m ivliich llie Ichalkaranji Queen 
was held by Madhavrao Peishwa 

It did not take long for Anubai and Venkatrao to use 
the powers given to them to raise a ne^v army of Ichalkaranji 
troops, for m 1 763 we find Venkatrao 11, although only about 
13 years old, being present in person with the army that 
Madhavarao Peishwa led against Raghoba Dada later knowm as 
the evil genius of the Peishwa and the Mahratla Confederacy 
One cannot help thinking of iKc amazing contrast which this 
incident produced Here svas the young Venkalrao just enter- 
ing his teens taking an active part on the battlefield at Dhodap 
whilst his father was wasting away his life and opportunities 
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home All llie preMous heads of ihe IchalLaranji family 
had been born warriors as well as slale«men, and it must ha>e 
ihnlled Anubai lo see her grandson wear that mantle of martial 
bra\cr} which diould ha%e fallen on the ‘ihoulders of her <on 
but which was <pumed by him From this time Nara>an Rio 
led llic most \iaous of li\es, his motto apparently being. Eat, 
dnnh, and be merr) Libe all <ucli rakes, hosmer, he did 
not h>e long lo enjoy his whirlwind career of plca<urc. for 
after suffenng long agonies from an incurable disease, he died 
m No\erober, 1770, with not even his mother Anubai present 
to comfort him m his last hours, die being absent m Poona at 
the tune. 

Few men had been given greater opportunities lo dislm 
guidi ihcmsehes and to promote the prestige of their family 
mUcTilance than Narajan Rao, that unfortunite prmce vv-ho 
comes down to history as an inglonous failure Tliere is no 
doubt that his own natural abilities were well above tlie ordi- 
nal^ , that in lus motlier he had an administrator who 
was bolli wise and wwlcly respected, that m his Stale 
he had an admmwltalion which w~is producing an excellent 
income and an inlientance which wis unencuniiicrcd, ami 
lliat the friendliness of the Peishwns and the Paluardlmni 
cnsurcil for him tlie fullest support of the strongest chancier 
should an occasion demand it But all of tliesc special oppor 
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lunUics were of no avail in helping Narayan Rao to accept hit 
responsibilities In justice to the unfortunate prince, however, 
It should perhaps be suggested that doubtless the listlessncss of 
his father VenUtrao in the last fen years of the latter's life, 
coupled mth the e\ er-ambitious and somewhat domineering 
nature of Ins mother Anubm, prosed too mixed a hentage for 
him, and could the psychologists of this modern age undertake 
an investigation of the factors nhicli entered into the experience 
and actions of Narayan Rao, it may svell be that their verdict 
would suggest that it was not entirely Narayan Rao's fault that 
he gave w ay to vices which ultimately hilled him Yet it must 
be admitted that the same psychologists would point out that 
It would have been possible for Narayan Rao to overcome any 
evi results of a mixed inlierilance and to make of himself as 
briHiaiit a ruler as were his immediate predecessors But instead 
ot being able to record suci, a triumphant personal victory over 
inherited tendencies, history has to record a most tragic exit 

MalTaTa^Thr"'"'™'^ 

'“I' of lli» pietuie, of course, is that the 
defections of Narayan Rao brought into prominence one of the 

hat Anubai would have eclipsed a much brighter historic sun 
than Narayan Rao, but the fact remains that it was Anubai who 
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sKed llie required lighl when ihe real luminaries of the Slate 
failed. Few rulers of Ichalkaranji, or of any oilier Mahralta 
State for that matter, turned their ambitions to such good 
advantage and used their energies and talents so loyally. 
Maharashtra, it is true, has seen several of these Regal 
Amazons, but none who became so universally respected and 
so generally revered as Anubai. Her ambition for the 
increased prestige of her Stale never led her into unprovoked 
wars of aggrandisement; her martial ability never led her into 
disloyal expeditions. She lived for Ichalkaranji; she ruled 
Ichalkaranji in a perilous period; and she saved Ichalkaranji 
from sure extinction at a time when it rvas at the height of its 
importance. 

But llie story of Anubai is not yet finished; and the next 
chapter wall deal svith her still greater exploits, and her one 
great political mistake. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Veokatrao Natayan II. 

At the time when. Narayan Rao was lingering on his death- 
bed, his mother Anubai >vas busily engaged at Poona with the 
Peisinva in settling an important State problem of Ichalkaranji. 
The elaborate military operations svhich had been necessitated 
by the aggrandising expeditions of Hyder AH in the Dhanvar 
Pergunna from 176^4 to 1770, and the measures which the 
Stale had been forced to adopt to slop plundering raids nearer 
home by the Kolhapur Darbar, had practically exhausted 
the financial resources of Anubai's State. Alhough the Mam- 
lats of Dharsvar, which at one time had been the most lucrative 
of all her possessions, had been restored to Anubai by the 
Peishwa after the defeat of Hyder Ali, they failed hencefonvard 
to yield the expected revenue; and so in addition Ito the 
exceptional expenditure which had been incurred for her 
offensive and defensive operations, Anubai found herself faced 
not only with a treasury depleted almost to bankruptcy but 
also with an income which was considerably less than she had 
anticipated. So when the Poona Government began to press 
her hard for the prompt payment of the revenue dues of 
Ichalkaranji, Anubai deuded to go to Madhavrao and candidly 
and frankly explain her position. Once again her influence 
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of IclialLaranji, a request winch Ma<Ilia\rao readily granted 
But as the grandson was still only a youth and was regarded as 
a minor, the Poona Government oflicialI> appointed Anubai as 
Regent, and so this bra>e Queen, altliough more than 60 >ears 
old and still gricMng for the loss and the shame of her only 
son, \\as called upon once again to apply her talents and her 
energies to carrymg on die administration of the Ichalkaranji 
Stale It will be recalled that young Venkalrao had been 
created a Sardar by the Peishwa m 1766 during the lifetime 
of Narayan Rao, and it is interesting to note that even after 
Venkatrao succeeded to the Gadi he continued to hold his 
military rank under the Peishwa as one of his principal Sardars 
Early in 1772 the great Jijabai of Kolhapur died She, 
like Anubai, had administered her State since her husband’s 
death in the name of her (adopted) son But, unlike Anubai 
the Kolhapur Queen-Mother had left her State surrounded by 
enemies, and for ten years, Kolhapur, attacked from all quarters 
was on the brink of rum Yet U must be admitted that the sole 
credit of maintammg the Kolhapur Kingdom intact for a decade 
must be given to Jijabai Her courage energy, powers of 
discretion perseverance and ability to achieve her goal by usmg 
all asailable means are almost without parallel m Mahralta 
history Unlike Tarabai, she svas ncser carried away by seiiti 
ment , 'he nes er imposed upon herself a really impossible task. 
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e\en though on some occasions her plans looked impossible to 
those ^^ho did not realise her posMbihtics and her possers Sh" 
SNas autocratic and nescr tolerated disobedience, and it was pro- 
bably this characteristic uhich i\as largely responsible for lier 
complete control o\er the \anous factions m her State But 
as far as this history is concerned, tiie one great pccuhanty of 
her rule was her bitter hatred of the IchalLaranp State and its 
Rulers She spared no pains cither to obtain revenge for past 
defeats by Uie Iclialkaranp forces or to reduce their power and 
prestige b> attacking them unawares Like all great people, 
Jijabai had her faults, but viewed from tins distance of time. 
It must be admitted that her «Kotlcommgs did not overshadow 
her greatness as a Ruler 

The same year, 1772, also saw the passing of another 
great Mahralta clraracter, (or in Nos ember of that year 
MadliasTao I, lire greatest of all Uie Pcjshwas, died at the scry 
early age of 28 He had been ailing for some considerable 
tunc and m 1 770 had been compelled by the ravages of that 
fell disease consumption to hand oier his personal charge of 
the Camalic campaign to Tnmbak Rao His healtli then 
improved in Poona for a lime, but just as he was prepanng to 
go on another campaign he fell a victim to that disease wbicli 
has taken such a heavy loll of the flower of Maliara^htrian 
cjitialr} Hi$ death was a great lo'^s to the Moliralta nation, 
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for ihe disappearzknce of such a brave, )ust and judicious ruler 
sounded ihe fiisV un%%elcome knell of iKc ullimale dissolution of 
the great Mahralta Confederacy U seemed that he alone had 
realised the possibility of fulfilling the ideal of the great Shivaji 
Maharaja Tor ivhile Madhaviao Stindia and Nana Fumavees 
were at that lime just looming on the political honion of the 
Mahratta Kingdom neither of these seemed to possess the 
combined abilities s\hich so characterized Madhavrao Pcishwa 
It IS true that both Madhaviao Scuidia and Nana Fumavees had 
the same unflinching courage, constructive ambition and timely 
boldness as Madhavrao I. but the Gwalior warrior lacked the 
statesmanlike sanity and sense of proportion of the Pooni 
Peishwa, whilst Nana Fumavees did not possess his inherent 
nulitary ability Madhavrao I must forever be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable rulers m Indian history Whilst still 
practically only a child, he was called upon to shoulder the 
vast responsibility of administering the Mahralta Empire and 
he quickly showed that he could tnumph over all obstacles and 
prove victonous over all foes whether mtemal or external 
Within a very few years he silenced his enemies and placed the 
Poona Government on a very stable footing as far as politics 
were concerned and he was thus able to turn his attention from 
earV man’hood to fhe improvement ol the condition of flie 
people All departments of the administration uere thoroughly 
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o\erIiauled and personally encouraged Ins secret intelli- 
gence system stretched to the farthermost comer of his oum 
ternlories and into those neiglibounng States \\Iiich miglit at 
any time threaten him \s'ilh invasion He ivas gifted wth great 
capacity for organization and it was under his control that the 
Mahratta army became so well equipped and so well trained 
“The only fault/ says one historian, "that the harshest cntic 
can find m this admirable Ruler is that he shortened his life, 
so precious to bs people, by his arduous and unceasing toil ” 

It was such a man as this who saw in Anubai a brave 
Queen and worthy Ruler who was always ready to sacnfice 
her own persona! convenience and interests to those of the 
State she was ruling m place of that beloved son who had so 
unfortunately refused to accept his responsibility 

From the time of the death of Madhavarao I, things seemed 
to lake a bad turn for the Mahratta Empire Madhavrao’s 
successor was lus brother Narayaniao, a youth of 17 who not 
only lacked the outstanding qualities of his predecessors but 
who was also heedless and somewhat mischievous It is 
said that Madhavnrao once declared somewhat prophetically 
that he knew his brother Narayanrao was not born to rule, and 
vt> Vi \t> be, ixst rcnc moriAvs aVier bis bro'iieT s dea'Ai, 

Narayanrao was himself assassinated Had Madhavrao’s care- 
ful training of his brother resulted as the Peishiva had intended. 
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il IS possible lhal a very tliffercnl ending would Imvebeen ^vntfe^ 
lo MahraUa bislory, but tl\c weak and vacillating youth played 
tight into the hands of those mlnguers w-ho sought lo take 
advantage of the change m tuleiship It is generally believed 
that Narayanrao’s uncle Raghunalhrao Dadi belter known as 
Ragboba, was directly implicated in ibal bornble crime of 
assassination which so bestirred the whole Maharashtrian nation 
although it IS also true that the real cause of Narayanrao's 
death was the contending passion of two jealous women, namely 
Anandibai Raghunathrao*s wife, and Gopikabai Narayanrao's 
mother 

Following the assassination, there was for o lime a general 
cry that all offenders should be punished, and on the succeeding 
day the banner of this righteous indignation was raised m the 
form so well known as the Barbhai Cabinet, headed by the 
veteran statesman Sakharam Bapu Bokil and the loyal Nana 
Fumavees This Cabal mmislry induced the Salara Raja, who 
was still nominal head of the Mahralla Confederacy, lo dis- 
miss Raghoba and to nominate to the Peishwaship the unborn 
child of Naiayanrao, whose widow Gangabai had only with 
difhculty been dissuaded from committing Sati on her husband's 
death The Satara King, following the advice of Sakharam 
Bapu and Nana declared Raghoba to be a rebel Intent upon 
proving his supenonly of strength Raghoba collected an army 
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and stalled a dvil war First honours fell to Raghoba, for 
early m the conflict the Baibhai troops lost Trimbak Mama, 
their trusted commander and son-in-larv of Anubai, at Kasegaon 
near Pandharpur, the whole battle lasting less than twenty 
minutes Both Tnmbak Mama and his wife Venubai had care- 
fully watched the interests of Anubai, and so his death at such 
a lime proved a very severe loss for Ichalkaranji Raghoba, 
flushed with early victory, then marched towards Poona, and 
had he mustered up sufficient courage to invade the Peishwa's 
capital there is no doubt that he would have gamed a perma- 
nent supremacy, but heanng of intrigues against him, he 
hesitated for a sufficient Ume to enable the Peishvva's army to 
be reinforced Realising then that the tide of fortune had 
turned against him, Raghoba retreated from the battlefield in 
the Deccan, and when his last hopes were shattered by the 
birth of a son to Gangabai. he finally took refuge in the 
Icrntones of the East India Company m Bombay 

These serious civil disturbances in Maharashtra naturally 
had effects on the neighbouring Stales Recognising that 
Ichalkaranji could not. for the lime being, expect any material 
support from the Poona Go\ernmenl, the Kolhapur Darbar set 
out to invade the Ichalkaranji State But once again Kolhapur 
met its match, for tlie somewhat rabble army of Panliala v\as 
thrice defeated by the faithful officers of Anubai Rather tlian 
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continue a useless war indeBnitcIy. the Ichalkaranji Queen pro- 
posed terms of peace which, hosvever, were scorned by the 
haughty Kolhapur Darbar to its ultimate dismay and disaster 
When once agam the dm of battle ivas heard m that arena, Anu- 
bai s army gamed yet another splendid victory at Tanduhvadi 
m 1 775 against the Kolhapur forces, which were most severely 
handled by Konhar Rao Patwardhan In passing, an interesting 
incident might be related to illustrate the character of this brave 
warrior. Konhar Rao was badly wounded m tins battle and 
when the Lady Laxmibai, the mother of Venkatrao Dada, the 
young Ichalkaranji Chief, went to see him and gratefully ex- 
pressed her appreciation of those sacrifices so voluntarily made 
for the welfare of the Ichalkaranji State, Konhar Rao, wlh 
consummate chivalry, replied that the Palivardhans one and 
all owed a very deep debt of gratitude to the Ghorpade family 
of Ichalkaranji because u was through Ichalkaranji that the 
Palwardhans had obtained a fooling in the Peishwa Govern- 
ment and had risen to considerable power and position Hence, 
said Konhar Rao, he gloned m his wounds and would even give 
his life, were it necessary m the service of Ichalkaranji 

After such a senes of defeats, the Kolhapur Darbar was 
compelled at length to Sue for that peace uhicli had often 
been offered to it by the IHtalkaranjt Ruler A treaty ivas 
signed at Purandhar m 1 775 between the Pei^hwa and Kolha 
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PUT, one of iKe aiticlei of wh^ch specifically bound Kolhapur lo 
restore lo Iclialkaranji its Inam xillages, mcJudlng Lai and 
Rangoli, and its DeshmuUu and SirdcshmuUn riglits and lands 
that had been in the enjoj-ment of Iclialkaranji pre\ iously. But 
in those daj*s of Kolhapur’s belligerence, the conditions of a 
treaty ^veTe only rnainlained as long as no opportunity presented 
itself to \iolale them u-ith benefit to Kolhapur, and so at llie 
raslical possible moTOent the Kolbaput Darbat was seen bteaWing 
its word and again launclung its excursions into the neighbour- 
ing territory of Ichalkaranjt, 

It may be that, after the Treaty of Purandhar, VenLalrao 
beliescd that his territory* would be safe from the inroads of 
the Panliala army; or, on the other hand. kno\ving Kolliapur 
as he did. it is quite possible that he maintained a policy of 
preparedness even in spite of the Treaty. But any doubts he 
might have had regarding the intentions of Kolhapur were soon 
settled by the renetved raids of the Panhala troops into the 
Ichalkaranji lerrilorj*. and so once more \'^enkatrao \vas called 
upon lo leach Kolliapur a lesson. Probably realising that a 
victorious Kolhapur would have meant danger lo the Poona 
Government, the Peish\MX sent a strong army to the help of 
Venkatrao, and the combined forces defeated and routed the 
Kolhapur army in a pitclied battle at Vadgaon. The victorious 
army then marched lo Kolhapur, besieged it for a wbile, and 
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bcEorc it capiluialcd plundered a portion of the city. A number 
of engasemcnls were fought outside the city walls during the 
siege, in one of ^vhlch Venhatrao was wounded Seeing that 
his cause was hopeless, the Kolhapur general asked that the 
siege be raised, and when the Kolhapur Darbar promised to 
pay a lakh of rupees towards the expenses of the war, the 
attacking forces accepted the offer. Tlius Ichalkaranji was 
once more given a short respite from the expeditions and 
invasions of Kolhapur, 

In 1 776, the year following the battle of Vadgaon, Anubai 
committed what was probably the only serious political blunder 
in her long and actiie life. For some reason which it is dfficult 
to fathom, she espoused the cause of a Kanoja Brahmin who 
pretended, ivhile Madhavrao ivas alive, to be tlie celebrated 
Bhau Salieb, the hero of Panipal. This man’s name was Sukh- 
mdhan, or the “Treasurer of happiness ’’ Madlravrao Balial the 
Peishiva had quickl> seen through llie impostor’s deception and 
had confined him in Miraj Fort until 1775 when, owing to a 
special appeal made by Gopalrao Patwardhan. the impostor 
was sent to Ratnagin for confinement in the Fort Of this 
remarkable man Mr Kmcaid sa>s* “There must have been 
something uncommon m the pretender Sukhnidhan, for lie now 
won adlierents ftonx aman." the. dhuef of the. State The 

first to acknowledge lum was Uie very subhedar to whose care 
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he had been cn\ms\cd, and he was soon in possession of die 
entire district of Ralnagiri. Soon liis followers included Venkat- 
rao Gliorpade, Uie Chief of Tchalkaranji, Raghunalh Kolhatkar, 
die real Sadashivrao*s brother-in-law, and Naro Shanker, the 
maternal uncle of the Peishwa's mother Gangabai. Encouraged 
by his early successes, the pretender acted wath the greatest 
energy. He seized the fleet and srtth its aid carried all the great 
forts along the coasL He svas soon master of the entire 
Konkan and at the head of 20,000 men he carried the Bhor 
Pass and the Fort of Raimachi.** Bui at last his good fortune 
failed Hm and he sva$ captured at Kolaba by Raghunath 
Angna and handed over to the Poona Government on the con- 
dition that he would not be punished svilhout a full enquiry, A 
commission of 27 people, presided over by Ram Shaslri, care- 
fully examined his pretensions, and ultimately pronounced him 
to be an impostor, sshereupon he finally suffered an impostor’s 
death. 

Although there are no definite records available, it is 
interesting to note that there is a svell-established tradition in 
Ichalkaranji that when in full flight with the Pretender, ending 
up with tlieir capture by Angria, \'enkalrao Narayanrao II 
sought and obtained the protection of the British in Bombay for 
a short time; and it may even be that tiis decisive condition of 
Raghoji Angria that the Pretender should be given a fair trial 
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was partly llie result of the pleadings (or influence) of the Chief 
of Ichalkaranji At any rale, il seems ccrlim that Angria 
permitted VenLatrao to escape 

Naturally the Government also dealt very severely with 
the Pretender’s followers, m spite of the fact that manj people 
honestly had believed him to be the real Bhau and had rallied 
round his standard on that account only Anubai, who pre- 
viously had found her experience and tier foresight sufficient 
always to lead her to the right decision, tins time made a very 
senous blunder when she counselled Venkatrao her grandson to 
support Sukhnidhan and promise him active help On the 
conviction of the Pretender, the Ichalkaranji Ruler was also 
given a severe punishment, even thougli he was a nobleman 
of the first class and a relative of the Peishwa Government But 
the Peishiva had been badly affected by Venkatrao’s espousal 
of the Pretender’s cause at the very lime ivhen the Go/emmenl 
at Poona were fighting for Uieir very life against the English. 
Hyder Ah, Kolhapur and other rulers It seems probable that 
Venkatrao would have been sentenced to the same fate that ivas 
meted out to the Pretender had not Parsharam Bhau Patvvar 
dhan the trusted general of the Peuhwa Government, inter- 
ceded So Venkatrao escaped ivith his life, but uas fined 
heavily The Poona Government atlaclied his entire properly 
and only relumed it on payment of a fine of Rs 1 ,25,000 He 
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also >vas made lo perfonn the prescribed penance nluals 

As ^^as to be expected, the Kolhapur Darbar was not slow 
to take ad^ antagc of the distracted state of the Poona Go\ cm 
ment and the strained relations between the Peishw’a and the 
Ichalkaranji Ruler, and «o m 1778 Kolhapur sought to seize the 
talukas of Chikodi and Manoli and certain Ichalkaranji villages 
which It claimed or planned to male its oivti But the Kolhapur 
Darbar failed to recognise the unlimited capacity and strength of 
the Pcishua with the famous Mahadji Scindia, uhose l-oops 
were also reinforced by the armj of Venkatrao Dada Kolhapur 
City u-as once again be«ieged and in a deasi\e action fought 
near the capital the muchsaunted Kolhapur army was again 
utterly defeated broken and scattered The Darbar once more 
»ued for peace, uhich uas granted on the condition that Kol 
hapur solemnly pledged itself ne\er again to disturb the 
Ichalkaranji Stale which was now definitely and openly recog 
niscd lo be a feudatory of the Satara Go\emment 

Although Venkatrao Dada had made the one senous blun 
der of supporting an impostor against llie Peishwa his general 
career was de%olcd lo the assislmce of the Peishwa and he 
hrgelj retrieved his mistake of 1 776 when he took no small part 
in arresting the progress of General Goddard the brave English 
commander sent m 1780 81 by the Calcutta Government to 
leinslalc Raghunathrao on the Peishwa Gadi The Mahratta 
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forces, led by Tukoji Holkar. Parsharam Bhau and Han Panl 
Phadke, ^vere loo strong foi Goddard who iip to then had been 
successful all along the hne Goddard therefore had to beat 
a hasty retreat, and the part played by the Ichalkaran}! Chief 
m this campaign tvas very favourably reported upon by the 
Mahralta General, A\nth the result that be definitely regained 
the confidence of the ministry at Poona 

In this year lands measuring 50 bighas from his own 
Deshmukbi Watan in Mira) Prant were granted m Inam to Gan- 
pati, the tutelar god of the PaUvardhans at Tasgaon, a town 
now in the Satara District A family tradition states that this 
grant was made to induce Ganpati to propitiate a Bramha 
Samandii (the ghost of a learned Brahmin) which for a long 
time had, it was believed, been troubling Ramabai, wife of 
Venkatrao A letter is also m the Ichalkaranji records which 
says that Ramabai had served the God at Ramteerlh with the 
same object in view 

Anubai, the remarkable Queen and heroine of Ichalkaranji. 
breathed her last at Tulapur in 1 783 She had ceased to take 
any active part m the Stale admmstration since 1 777 following 
her unwise advice to support the impostor Sukhmdhan So 
she •'pent her last years making pilgrimages, — a somewlnt cjmel 
leinnnation to an active and forceful career As a daughter of 
the great founder of the Pei^hwa dynasty, she had commanded 
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uiuversal respect, from the ruling Pcishwa right ’dQ\vn to the 
commonest soldier. The part she had plaj'ed during her regency 
in the minority of her son Narayanrao; the way she had fur- 
thered the interests of the Ichalkaranji State for over 30 years 
from 1745 to 1776; the good relations she always maintained 
between herself and the Patwardhan Jagheerdars; the tact she 
always displayed in administrating the affairs of her Stale ; her 
well- bounded ambition and her clear head ; all these are factors 
that contributed to the successes of one of the most remarkable 
administrators in the history of Maharashtra, and factors which 
will ahvays be remembered by the rulers and subjects of the 
Ichalkaranji State. Her rigid control over Narayan Rao, \vhich 
was so strict as literally to force him into mischievous wldness, 
and her espousal of the cause of the Pretender might perhaps be 
regarded as shortcomings about uhich carping critics could 
say much. But these faults do not and cannot lessen the value 
of the brilliant services she rendered lo the Ichalkaranji Stale. 
She was the last of the triad dial established and raised to the 
highest point the status of Ichalkaranji. Few queens in any 
part of the world can equal her in point of successful adminis- 
tration in a troublous time in (he midst of enemies, and Anubai 
must forever go down into history as one of Maliaraslilrn’s most 
fanrous women. 

At the time of Anubai's death, Venkalrao was a fairly 
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well expenenccd young man and by nature brave, active and 
uvtelltgent He liad received Iiw mihtary training largely on 
the battlefield and under a generaUhtp of the lughest order 
He was also present wth his troops at Yadagin m 1784 when 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and Nana Fumaveea met together to 
discu<s and formulate measures intended to pul a stop to the 
aggrandisement of Tippoo Sultan, “tlie Tiger of Mysore,” the 
minor objective, of course, being to recapture all the Carnatic 
Pergunna that had been seized by Tippoo the son of the Great 
Hyder All 

At that time Venkatrao was a promising young nobleman 
who was believed to be fully competent to rule his own terri- 
tory, to be a loyal feudatory helping to promote the cause of 
the Mahratta Confederacy, and suChcienlly wise and discreet to 
be able to maintain the highest standing of his family amongst 
the aristocracy of Maharashtra But unfortunately, like his 
father before him, he disappointed all iho^e who put their trust 
and theiT expectations in Imn His presence with the Mahratta 
army at Yadagin in 1784 andjn the subsequent campaign 
undertaken against Tippoo which ended m the capture of 
Badami in 1 786 proved to be his la^t military adventure 
Tlie young nobleman of high promise thereafter commenced 
to mdulge freely m the vices which were probably both inherited 
from his father and willingly copied from him With the 
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influence and control of his strict grandmother Anubai gone, 
and ^vith his faithful wife Bat Ramabai unable to exert 
any advisory powers over him, Venkalrao had no one to check 
lum. None of the oldtime counsellors of Ichalkaranji dared to 
remonstrate ^wth him or to warn him of the sure fate that 
would befall him from his waywardness and neglect of state 
duties. No matter how great the danger or how bnght the 
prospects of success, Venkatrao would join no military cam- 
paign, although his military advisers did succeed in maintaining 
an army to ward off the Kolhapur raids. Despite the most 
urgent calls, Venkatrao would not go to Poona. With the 
fine of Rs. 1,25,000 due by Ichalkaranji to the Poona Govern- 
ment still unpaid, \dth the cost of his o^vn defensive army 
against Kolhapur proving a very heavy drain, and \vilh his o%vn 
extravagant and costly vices to be met, the Stale treasury ran 
low. In a short time the financial posiuon of the State was 
completely disorganized, and Mth the death of his mother 
Laxmibai in 1 788 the last possible check on his \\ild career was 
removed, so that Venkatrao gave full scope to his s\-hims and 
wes. Money vanished, debts grew; his life became an open 
scandal; and uhen Ramabai uttered a mild word of expostula- 
tion for his own good, she si’as sent away in disgrace. The 
officers of the Stale, as well as the subjects, became disgusted 
at the manner in svhich he sx'as tlirosving awTiy an inheritance 
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with such a proud record but no ad\ ice or warnings from within 
the Slate proved of any avail 

The time came, however, when the Poona Government 
could no longer connive at the dissolute career of Venkatrao 
He was ordered to Poona, and although he demurred for a 
long time, he at last saw that he had to yield On arrival at 
Poona, he had an interview with Nana Fumavees to whom he 
spoke in the most haughty manner Realising tlie mentality 
and temperament of tlie wayward Chief, Nana Fumavees did 
not at first exercise his full powers, but rather cajoled and 
entreated before he had recourse to warnings and threatemngs 
But all to no purpose , and even when the persuasive tongue of 
Hanpant Talya Phadke ivas brought into the discussions, Ven 
katrao turned a deaf ear to all advice, no matter by whom it 
was given It was obvious, Uierefore, that apparently the only 
solution of the problem was for the IchalLaranji Slate to be 
attached, but just as once before the seemingly inevitable was 
averted, even in this case a scheme was devised by which 
the hard work and bravery of Venkatrao’s ancestors would 
not be finally lost to the family through his indifference and 
waywardness So m the crisis Rnmabai was advised to phce 
the following proposals through Ragliunathrao Patwardhan of 
Kurundwad before the Peisiwva’s Government for their consi- 
deration. — 
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( 1 ) Tliat llie aclminfslration of Ichalkaranji Stale should 

be allowed to be carried on by a tmsl\votlhy person 
as minister to be nominated by Ramabai but to 
^\’ork under the direct supei^'ision of the Poona 
Government ; 

(2) That the Poona Government should allow all debts 

incurred by Venkalrao to be paid by the State in 
regular instalments; 

(3) That the Supreme Government should allow the 

administration to keep Venkatrao under strict res- 
traint for one year; and 

(4) That the Poona Government should not attach tlie 

Ichalkaranji Stale if the three preceding proposals 
were accepted. 

A great deal of discussion ensued upon this proposition, for 
although the Peishwa Govexiunent fully realised the very great 
and valuable services svhich the Ichalkaranji Stale had rendered 
in the years that had passed, they also felt that the time had 
come 'when, after two successive rulers had sho^vn their incompe- 
tence to rule, a definite change in the administration should be 
made. But finally the proposals of Ramabai svere accepted 
by the Poona Government, and Mahadaji Vilhal Phadnls, the 
trusted officer of Ichalkaranji, was nominated by Ramabai as 
Administrator or Minister. The nomination svas approved by 
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Government with a proviso that Mahadaji Pant should \vork 
under the direct guidance of Ragliunathrao Dada Palwatdhan, 
the Ruling Chief of Kurundwad. through whom Ramabai‘s pro- 
posals had been made and had been the sole supporter of 
her claim. The new administration was also ordered to set 
aside a fixed sum to pay all outstanding debts; Venkatrao was 
to stay at Takli, a village in the Ichalkaranji State, under strict 
supervision and restraint for one year; and the Inams which 
he had granted so promiscuously to his friends and sycophants 
during his wild career were to be resumed by the Stale. This 
arrangement ivas arrived at in 1 794, 

It should perhaps be emphasized here that the Poona 
Government agreed to these none loo easy terms only because 
Parshaiam Bhau and Raghunalhrao Patwardhan bad interceded 
and pleaded so hard in the interests of the Ichalkaranfi State, 
pointing out that it was a Stale founded by Venkatrao Narayan 
1, the son-in-law of Balaji Pant, and that it had been maintained 
by Anubai, the daughter of the Peishwa Balaji, 

Thus hvice within a few years was the Ichalkaranji State 
threatened; twice was it on the point of being attached by 
the Peishwa. Parsharam Bhau had come to the rescue 
alone in 1776, and then eighteen years later had again saved 
it in conjunction with his cousin Raghunalhrao, thus showing 
to the full that the Patwardhans gratefully relumed in overfloAV- 
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ing measure the good services that had been done to their 
family by Naro Mahadev as well as his son Venkatrao. 

With such terms as these agreed upon by Ramabal and 
the Peishwa, Venkatrao could do nothing but yield to the 
pressure, although he did so with a very bad grace. He took 
up Ills residence at Takli as ordered, where he continued in his 
dissolute life m so far as his \ery limited means permitted him 
He continually opposed the Peishwa Go\ emmenl, and at times, 
in his less sober moments, vilified his wife and declaimed against 
the Administrator, Mahada){ Vithal. After a good deal of 
opposition, he finally consented to allow Ramabai to adopt a 
son, but in all other mailers he insisted on having his o\m 
way. But hfe under such restraint as was imposed upon him, 
succeeding such a dissolute and wild career as he had enjoyed 
before, gradually affected his mind After a short tune at 
Takli he became depressed and disconsolate, a mental state 
which brought on perpetual restlessness At last he lost his 
reason, and m one of his fils of madness swallowed some deadly 
poison which he had surrcpUliousb procured, and died on 
January 2, 1795. 

The tale of Venkatrao is undoubtedly a sad one, even 
more so than that of lus father Narajanrao had failed becau»c he 
was weak-minded and saciilating. VenUtrao failed because he 
ivas strong rnindcd and stubborn The pa«i*ion for sclf-indul- 
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gence which Tcsulted m ihe Tum of the father also brought 
about the rum of the son even though it was a passion working 
in a different atmosphere and under different temperamental 
conditions Vcnkalrao was admittedly brave and mtelligcnt. 
but his inherited tendency to viciousness unfortunately 
prevented that courage and ivisdom ivhich he had inherited 
from being put to service m the interests of Ichalkaranji And 
so two chapters in the history of Ichalkaranji must record two 
unfortunate failures of the noble family of Joshi Ghoipades, 
for father and son contributed by their uncontrolled indulgence 
to a considerable loss of power and prestige of the Ichalkaranji 
State . and had it not been first of all for the statesmanship of 
the brave Queen Anubai and later for the courage and optimism 
of the long suffering Ramabai Ichalkaranji Slate would ha\e 
been absorbed into the Peishwa s domain Thus was Ichalka 
tanji twice saved by the personal efforts of the brave daughters 
of the State 



CHAPTER V. 

Narayan Rao Babasalicb. 

With the death of VenLatiao, the heir to the Ichalkaranji 
Gadi ivas Narayan Rao Babasah'^b, who had just been adopted 
by Ramabai The Peishwa Government, ho\vever, did not re- 
cognise the adoption immediately, because Nana Furnavees 
apparently ^vanted to exact as heavy a sum as possible from 
Ichalkaranji by %vay of Naxarana But the favourable views of 
the Peishwa Government were demonstrated none the less, for 
Babasaheb was called upon by the Peishwa to be present tvith 
his troops on the celebrated battleheld of Kharda in which the 
famous general Parsharam Bhau Patwardhan ivas wounded 
and Narayan Ghorpade ordered to guard the royal standard of 
the Mahrattas The records show that he bravely justified his 
selection and had his services speaally mentioned by Parasha- 
ram Bhau on return to Poona Narayan Rao had many 
negotiations with the political officers of the Poona Daibar in 
order to get his adoption finally recognised and to ha>e the 
attachment raised from his Stale At Iasi Jus appeals were 
successful and he ivas recognised as die Chief of IchalLaran)! 
The misbehaviour of Venkatrao houeser, was now more than 
ever rcalisea because ihc lecosmlion of ihe adoption tvas an 
eiqiensive mallei for l!ie Slate Naaarana n-as fixed at In-o 
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lakhs of rupees and in addition to this, a succession fine of a 
sum of Rs. 56,000 was realised as Darbar expenses. Oppor- 
tlmily was also taken on this occasion to resume the three Inam 
villages of Kadlas, Papri and Bedag on grounds that the revenue 
of these villages would be utilised to maintain the Annachhatra 
that Venkatrao had been ordered to establish at Benares as 
pen^ce for his participation in the rebellion of the pretending 
Peishsya Sukhmdlian. In the orders which svere passed by 
the Peishsva Government recognising Narayan Rao's adoption. 
It was rapressly slated, however, that all Inams, Jaghcers, 
Haks Md cash allowances granted from time to time to Ichal- 
karanji rulers by the Satara and Kolhapur Darbars svould be 
contmued undisturbed in the family. 

, 1 . n'!!,* in 1795 by Nana Fumavees at 

w j M fnnghl by the 

coinbmed Mahralla Confederacy, he svas able to restore to 
that Confederacy all the provinces that had been lost to Govem- 
ment m the fratricidal svar against Raghoba. In a word, tlie 
P-nshwa Md Nana Fumavees svere in that year svithin sight of 

Lit f” i' '1-“' '!>' 

Used t ^nnf'dcrasy had now definitely rea- 

*'>'7 “uld carry all 
1,.™’ the fate of 

Maharashtra svas sure. But just a, the leaders of the Confeder- 
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acy had composed their differences and decided to stand 
together, a series of unfortunate events followed the success 
at Kharda. Sa^vm Madhavrao, who was the political centre of 
the Confederacy, committed suicide; and this sad episode was 
the beginning of the end of what Mr. Kincaid calls the Chilpavan 
Brahmin epoch. Bajirao II then became Peishwa, and Nana 
Fumavees found himself m the difficult position of being haled 
by his revengeful master as well as by the redoubtable Scindia 
wfio was the most powerful Ruler at that lime; although in the 
interests of the administration lhai differences %veie patched up 
for a time, particularly those between the Peisbva and the 
Minister. But despite this compromise, Baji Rao acted in a 
way wliich was continually irritating Nana, and so at last this 
famous minister began to lose interest in his administration. 
Paiasharam Bhau Palwardhan had also come into disfavour vwlh 
the reigning Peishwa because he had espoused the cause of his 
cousin Chimnaji Appa, in punishment for whicli he was ihrmsn 
into prison in tlic Fort of Mandavagam. 

Up to this time, the Idialkanmii State had held its oun 
against Kolhapur by reason of the powerful aid given to the 
Stale by the Peishwa and the Patu'ardhans, but by the greatest 
misfortune tlus t^sofold assistance s\a$ cut off at the same time, 
and so the Maharaja of Kolhapur, quick to seek any opportunity 
for aggression against Iiis neighbour, decided once more to 
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invade Ichalkaranji. Narayan Rao Babasaheb, Qiief of Ichal- 
karanji, realising tbal il would be waste of men and money 
to meet the Kolhapur army without the aid of his old-time 
supporters, decided that discretion was the better part of valour, 
and so he sued for peace by promising to give a nazarana of 
Rs. 15,000 for the release of his villages and the Deshmukhi 
Walan that had been attached by Kolhapur. Apparently the 
Kolhapur Datbar was by no means enamoured of the terms 
o^eied by Babasalieb, and so the Maharaja's troops continued 
to plunder and bum the Ichalkaranji villages. Remonstratioos 
from Babasalieb were inelfeclual, and even svhen Nana Fur- 
navees intervened, his waning power was unable to redress the 
svrongs being sutfered by Ichalkaranji And to make matters 
worse, Baji Rao, >vho seemed to be the main cause of all the 
trouble, attached the Deshmukhi haks ^vhich had been enjoyed 
by Ichalkaranji for mote than 60 years m the Miraj District. 

Thus the State which had owed its existence and its peace- 
ful security to die Peishwa was now the victim of the macHna- 
lions of Baji Rao and those who no longer cared to respect tlie 
prestige and heritage of faithful allies. Through the action 
of Baji Rao, Ichalkaranji lost for ever the Deshmukhi walan in 
Miraj District which was later given to the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Chief of Mitaj Junior by Uie Brili'h Government at the 
termination ol the Pcuhitfa’s rule. 
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But the disasters came so suddenly and so quickly 
upon Ichalkaranji cKd not end the ravages of Kolhapur. 
Flushed m'lh success, the Panhala armies extended dicir march 
into the territories of the Pchlma uhile simultaneously the 
Maliaraja of Salara commenced his insasion of the Peish\v'a'3 
lands adjacent to his o^vn territory. This double attack some- 
uhat brought tlic Peislnva to his senses, and his first act nas to 
release Parasharam Bhau PaUvardhan trom prison and to depute 
him to restore peace and order and to repel the invaders. For- 
getting all ptesious quarrels and sinking all thought of personal 
roenge against Baji Rao, Parsharam Bhau at once sized up the 
position and quickly stemmed the attack from the Satara side 
After consultation >rith Nana Fuma>ees, he invaded Kolhapur, 
and a desperate battle was (ou^t at Palankudi in 1 799 in the 
course of nhich Parasharam Bhau u-as killed by Kolhapur emis- 
saries. The great State of Kolhapur had gradually been increas- 
mg in size and had been strengtliening its armies in proportion 
to Its extended jurisdiction At the battle of Patankudi, the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur look the oftensire and after a bombard- 
ment of guns by both sides, there i\as Inely hand-to-hand 
fighting Avith swords. More than once the attacks of the Kolha- 
pur Army were repulsed, but with the wounduig of Ramchandra 
Pant Appa, the eldest son of Para’^haram Bhau. the tide of 
fortune look a turn, and nhen Parashram Bhau himself leccived 
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severe wounds which were obviously morlal, the Peishwa’s 
forces lost heart and retreated Ramchandra Pant, stung tvith 
remorse and thirsting for revenge, rallied the troops and 
retrieved his father’s defe.vt by b-sieging Kolhapur, but when 
on tlie death of Nana Fumavces he w.ts deserted by Baji Rao. he 
was forced to raise the siege after suffering very heavy losses 
The Maharaia of Kolhapur, relieved of all anjtiely regard 
mg the future attitude of the Peishwa once again turned his 
attention to Ichalkaranji. and he invaded the Slate and besieged 
Uie capital with a strong force But N.trajan Rao Babasaheb 
showed considerable generalship, and although many skirmishes 
were fought the Kolhapur troops did not achieve any sinking 

Mapur ll, rough the intervention of Baba Alaharaj of Nasipur 
We siege was raised and for a lime Ichalkaranji was once 
again ef, p But it was only a mailer of monlli, before 
he Maharaja of Kolhapur wa, again seired wid. a desire 

nea l ''"’S'’ 

defeated aiuj , anted the Kolhapur Force, plundering , he camp 
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and caplunng some of iheir guns. Babasalicb himself particl- 
paled in this allack and As*a> Avounded in the leg during ihe 
fighting. 

Some princes w'ouid have been especially elated on gaining 
such an unexpected victory against the strong Kolhapur troops, 
but Babasaheb knew llvat he would still have to carrj' on a 
constant fight against Kolhapur if he uislied to maintain his 
vcrj' existence Though a bra\*e general, Babasaheb u-as alsvays 
opposed to fighting if it could be avoided, and so once more 
he opened negotiations sWth the Maharaja of Kolhapur through 
Nanasaheb Patankar for the release of his villages and the walan 
that had been attached. Kolhapur again agreed to peace 
proAided a large Nazarana ss-as paid by Ichalharanji, but shortly 
afterAvards svent back upon his Avord, IcaAing Babasaheb no 
other alleraaUve than once more to collect his anny to recoA*er 
his lost territory from the hands of the marauders from 
Panbala. 

To return for a feu* moments to Poona pob’tics, it is evident 
that the teign of Baji Rao there A%*as barely a semblance 

of Government, for Doulat Rao Scindia had made the Peishsva 
practically a cipher. Internal society AA*as crumbling to pieces, 
and robbers and Pindharies looted and burned villages; whilst 
exlemally YeshsA’anlrao Holkar descended on Poona srilh a 
large army and defeated both Sondia and Baji Rao. It is not 
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surprising riial, realising liis own incompetence and faced with 
such a series of iroubles, the Peishwa became disheartened and 
sought the support of the British as his only hope. The Treaty 
of Bassein was therefore signed in 1 802. By some historians 
this treaty is considered to have been one of the most ignomi- 
nious documents ever signed by a Peishwa, but whether it be 
regarded in that way or not, the fact remains that for the time 
being at least it saved the situation. The flight of the Peishwa 
had left the Poona Government in the hands of Yeshwanlrao 
Holkar who, after placing Vinayakrao, the son of the Peishwa's 
adopted brother Amrutrao, on the throne, devoted his own time 
end energies to the plundering of Poona. But fortunately, 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Bassein, the British now 
took a deBnite hand in Poona politics, and early in 1 803 the 
greatest general of that period, Arthur Wellesley, assembled a 
large force on the northern frontier ol Madras. Within a 
month Wellesley had entered Poona ^vhich had been evacuated 
by Amrutrao to whom several of the Mahralia Chiefs had rallied. 
Disgusted svith the union of the Peishw'a with the English, 
Scindfa, who previously had fought with the Peish^va, now 
deserted him, whilst Yeshsvanlrao Holkar, who no^v detested 
both the Peishwa and Scindia vrith equal hate, made no move 
to help or join either of them. The new Resident of tJ)e British 
Government at Poona was Mr. Mounlsluarl Elplunslone. and he 
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manaGcd wth prudence and slatcsmansln’p gradually to produce 
order, and it was he who finally brought together in 1811 llie 
representatives of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji to discuss the vital 
question of subordination, a tUspule in which he finally gave 
tlie decision in favour of Icltalkaranji. 

During the decade between Wellesley's invasion of Poona 
and the death in 1813 of Sliivaji the Great King of Kolhapur, 
the history of Idialkaranji was one long talc of aggression on 
the part of Kolhapur. Shivaji was undoubtedly brave, \vise, and 
magnanimous, but his activities were unfortunately wholly con- 
centrated to wneak vengeance uporv those \vho in any way 
opposed the ambitions of Kolhapur. During this time, there- 
fore, his policy of definitely subjecting all his rivals brought 
the Ichalkaranji Slate to the verge of extinction. 

It is particularly interesting to note that it was just at 
tills time that the Raja of Kolhapur sought to place his army 
on a very firm basis by the introduction of outside military 
experts, for in a letter written in 1807 to the Resident 'of 
Poona, the newswriter at Kolhapur announced that the Raja 
had successfully negotiated wth an Englishman from Goa, 
named Colonel Clements, by promising him the revenues and 
possession of Chikolcc in return for entering the Kolhapur 
service. Further correspondence on this matter revealed that 
the Raja also took into his employ a French deserter. This is 
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not the occasion when we can explore the details of this Iillle 
incident, but there certainly do not appear to be any records of 
this gullible English Colonel ever becoming Duke of Chikolee* 
This policy of plundering, however, was not carried on 
ivithout frequent intervention on the part of Mountstuart El- 
phinstone who, by ceaseless efforts and consummate tact, suc- 
ceeded m 1813 and 1820 m at least reducing the plundering 
raids of Kolhapur, the Dcsai of Nipani, and other chiefs. 

radually he gave Maharashtra an orderly administration, but 
0 course it was not possible for him, without using unnecessary 
force, completely to stop the raids of such a belligerent and 
ilious State as Kolhapur, especially when its nearest neigh- 
bour was at this time too weak to offer much resistance 
c Rf Peishwa and the acquisition 

of M^arashtra by the English. Elphmstone in 1820 invited all 
ihe Mahratta Sardars and Jaghecrdars m the Deccan to meet 
in oona Narayan Rao Babasaheb svas one of those who 
accepted the invilation After the usual formalities of State 
were finished Eiphm^lone made a proposal to Babasalieb that 
Ichalkar^ji should enter into a Treaty mlh the Brilisli Govern- 
ment eahsmg the wsdom of such a proposal and appreciat- 
ing the infiaencc and assist-mcc that would be given when ncccs 
sary y a responsible English representative. Narayan Rno 
accepted the proposal but urged that as the Suzerain Power, the 
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Bt\UsU Go\eTnTntTit \sas now Bound \o icsloio a\l lUo Icmlory 
that had been assessed for the Nazarana of two laUis tliat had 
been le\ied on the State at the time of his adoption, and also to 
release all the Watans and the DcshmulJn haks which had been 
attached by Bajirao He also declared that the Milages which 
had been forably seized at different times by the Kolhapur 
Darbar in defiance of definite treaties should be restored In 
other -words, if Ichalkaranji was given back that rvhicli had been 
unfairly seized from it, Nvayan Rao Babasaheb intimated that 
he gladly recognised the Suzerain Power of the British These 
claims were reasonable and just, and Mr Elphinslone promised 
to do everj thing that he could, but for various reasons that 
promise was not realised, probably owing to the lack of per- 
severance on the part of Babasalieb 

Even after the establishment of the Bntwh rule m Maha 
rashlra, the Maharaja of Kolhapur could not content himself 
with his own dominions nor could he refrain from endeavounng 
to reduce Ichalkaranji still further When he mvaded once 
again certain defenceless villages of the State and attached the 
Deshmukhi Walan that had been granted to Ichalkaranji by 
Shahu Maharaja of Satara, Narayan Babasaheb reahsed that 
once again it could be better to compromise than to continue 
the onesided warfare Under the circumstances U w'as not pro- 
bable that he would gel very speedy redress from the British 
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administration, and so he agreed to pay Kolhapur an annual 
sum of Rs. 1250 on condition that the Maharaja would allow 
Ichalkaranji to enjoy in peace all its time-honoured haks and 
watans, ivithout any incidence of service. This agreement was 
agreed to and signed by Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji in September 
1 820. But Kolhapur, maintaining its hereditary policy of reduc- 
ing Ichalkaranji. continued to send raiding excursions into' 
Ichalkaranji territory, and still refused to release the Desh- 
mukhi Haks which had been atladied. Realising the danger 
of the new position. Narayan Rao appealed to the Political Agent 
at Dharwar and the Commissioner at Poona for redress. These 
officials wrote to the Maharaja asking him not to disturb Icha!- 
karanji, but the Maharaja of Kolhapur paid no heed whatever 
to the letters. This is not siirpWsing. for at this period the 
Kolhapur Darbar persistently defied the BriUsh Government and 
received many letters which in the course of regular politics 
would have been looked upon as definite ultimatums. For ex- 
^ple. the remonstrances of Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner at 
Poona, in the letter he svrole to Kolhapur dated October 1 , 1 822. 
cannot be regarded as anything else but an ultimatum: — 
Ichalkatanjikar Ghorpade is a relative of the Peishwa. For a 
long time the Pcish\va treated the family with great respect. 
The British Government have now succeeded the Peish^va and 
therefore it does not become the British Government to allow 
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that Sardar to be unjustly treated Therefore I now write 
Your Highness that you should fix what may be your just pre- 
rogative over him, but do not impede his Doulat or destroy 
his property. Let this be done by Your Highness ” 

In fact, during the vdiole quinquennium from 1819 24 
the British Government were conlmually interceding witli 
Kolhapur on behalf of Ichalkaranji, whilst at limes the interces- 
sion amounted to strong remonstrances and veiled threats For 
example, in an interesting memorandum ivritten by Mr Chaplin 
on the *‘£cchulkurgkeeker affairs,** this British political o/Hcer 
summarises the extraordinary conduct of the Kolhapur Darbar 
and Its continued way of ignoring the British as vsell as appeals 
from the Chief of Ichalkaranji This memorandum directly 
refers to the pillaging and capturing of villages that had belong- 
ed to Ichalkaranji “for a senes of years,*' .ind asked that "resti 
tulions might be made’ , and it was in December, 1619, that a 
letter was wnllen remonstrating with the Raja of Kolhapur 
"on his interfcnng with Inam villages,’ as tliosc attacked ap- 
peared to be Shortly aftcnvaids a letter had to be sent by 
Mr Chaplin objectmg to the contemplated resumption by 
Kolhapur of the villages of Lat and Rangoli ‘ which had been 
restored to Ichalkaranji through Mr Elphmslone’s intervention 
AU these remonstrances had only n paitnl effect, and so in 
October, 1822 Mr Qiiplm <ent a very strong letter to the 
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KoDiapur Darbar (as scvcFa! previous ones were unlicedcd) 
in the terms desired by Government chareing Em to continue 
the EechuILgccker riglits as they had been conferred by the 
Pcishwa." 

It is particularly interesting .to note that in the decade 
immediately followng the dosvnfall of tlie Pcishwas, the Raja 
of Kolhapur gave a great amount of trouble to the Bntish 
Government by adopting a policy of wanton aggression all 
round. Tliere are on record a remarkable series of letters and 
reports from officials relative to bis amazing conduct, all of 
svhi* reveal very clearly bow little, under llie cireumsiances, 
the Ichalkaranji State could expect fair play from its powerful 
and aggressive neighbour. 

In a letter ^vritten by the Governor of Bombay to His 
Highness the Raj'a in 1625, strong objection was taken to the 
way in \vhich the Raj'a was unaulhorisedly demanding money 
from the Inam lands, and in the course of this letter it was 
stated that "there is no doubt whatever that it ivas far from 
the intention of the British Government that any persons in 
districts ceded to Your Highness should lose'lheir rights by the 
IrMsfer, and as the cession was a perfectly gratuitous act of 
friendship on the part of the British Government, that Govern- 
ment is entitled to expect from you some attention to its wishes 
on points like the present, even if it were not bound by treaty 
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to attend to its advice.’’ Conlin^g the Governor said: — 

"I am sorry to say that this is not the only instance in 
uliich I have heard of Your Highness' encroachments on the 
rights of others, although in several of them the British Govern- 
ment is less directly concerned. I cannot avoid pointing out 
to you as a sincere friend and well-^visher the consequence of 
such a system to yourself, especially as at the same time that you 
render your own chiefs and subjects your enemies by your 
departure from the established usage, you also estrange the 
British Government so as to prevent its Interposing to assist you 
against the elfecls of the general discontent.” 

A still more illuminaling description of the altitude and 
policy of the Raja at that lime is revealed in a spedal minute 
prepared by the Governor of Bombay in 1626 in revierving 
the extraordinary conduct of the Raja following the conquest 
of the Peishwa, which so materially altered the polilictd situa- 
tion of Kolhapur. 

This minute is a masterly sun.'ey of the conduct of the 
Raja from the Ume he was delivered by the British out of the 
hands of Appa Desai until he so deliberately and foolishly 
flouted the British as to necessitate a military campaign against 
him; and show’s that he regarded neither treaties nor custom 
nor propriety nor politics m his mad quest for poivcr and do- 
minion, incidentally rc^ caling more than e\cr what little chance 
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Ichalkaranji had against such an enemy Following the con- 
quest of the Peshwa*a territory, says the Minute, the Rajas 
“rivals and enemies were at once restrained from injuring him 
by the strict system of the British Government whose subjects 
they had become, and his own strenglli already recruited by 
the tranquillity he had enjoyed under our protection svas in 
creased by the grant of Chickoree and Manowlee \vhich nearly 
doubled his revenue The independence thus conferred on the 
Raja might not, howe\er, have led to abuse had it not fallen 
into the hands of a Prmcc of so headstrong, violent, and capn- 
cious a temper as the one with whom we have now to deal 

* The present Raja was scarcely invested with the Govern 
ment when he showed a desire to oppress his subjects, to en 
croach on his neighbours and to disregard the advice and re 
monstrances of the British Government 

' At length the Raja extended his encroachments to Chiefs 
who had been under the piolcclion of the Peishwa’s Govern 
ment and whom we as his successors svere equally bound to 
protect 

* The most essentia! article for our future tranquillity is 
that the Raja should bind himself lo be guided by our advice 
in all points likely lo affect llic public tranquillity cither within 
or without his territory Sliould he agree to those terms we 
ought lo leave him entirely uncontrolled in hts domestic Govern 
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meat, except m cases slnctly \vithm the class proMded for m 
this neiv agreement, and if He should refuse to accede, he must 
be considered as an open enemy and the least we should do 
wxiuld be to depn\e him of the Districts lately granted of ivhich 
he has made so bad a use.** 

From this lengthy extract it is \ ery clear that hltle credence 
should have been given to the many claims made by Kolhapur 
on Idialkaranji Knowing the giab-ail tendenaes of the Raja 
and his policy of demanding by bluff or force what he could 
not obtain by legal means, it should have been the duty of the 
Bnbsh Government to have exammed more carefully the defence 
put up by Ichalkaranji agamsl aggressions of Kolhapur But, 
as history has shown, for some inexplicable reason, even under 
these conditions, the demands of Kolhapur ivere often given 
more heed than the nghts of Ichalkaranji, whilst ivhen m later 
>car5 Kolhapur became less truculent, Ichalkaranji Stale was 
pul under the Raja’s control as a Feudatory largely to keep him 
quiet! 

These strong letters ultimately had the desired effect m 
slopping Kolhapur from in>*adiDg Ichalkaranji, but unfortunately 
al the same lime they implied the recognition of the nght of 
Kolhapur to le\'y certain dues on Ichalkaranji, thus establish 
mg to lliat extent at least the subordination of Ichalkaranji to 
KoUiapur 

u 
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Fuilher questions of dispute between these two Stales 
were also taken to the BnUsK Government for decision In 
1 825 the bone of contention was the villages of dual control 
m tlie Ajta Pargana, and these were arbitrated by the Bnlish 
Government, by whose award 75 villages were given into the 
exclusive possession of Ichalkaran)i and 22 to Kolhapur In 
the same year the British Government had to send a fully 
equipped army of six tliousand against Kolhapur m order to 
enforce the rights of the English Administration The Maha- 
raja of Kolhapur at first thought of fighting, but when the 
British army arrived on the spot he changed his mmd and 
instead of fighting a vigorous defensive action, fired a salute 
of guns to welcome the British Army, and sued for peace In 
the treaty >vhich ivas the result of this expedition, the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur engaged ’never to molest Hindu Rao Ghatge of 
Kagal or Narayen Rao Ghorpade of IchaJkaranji m the enjoy- 
ment of their respective lands and rights according to ancient 
custom ’ In virtue of this treaty, the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
released the Dcshmukhi Walans and paid in cash a sum of nearly 
Rs 20 000 as arrears of llie income of the Deslimukhi that uas 
under attachment 

Narayan Babasaljcb died m January 3, 1827, at the age 
of 50 He left behind }»m his wfc Gangabai, two sons, and 
five diughlcrs The sons Venkatrao and Keshavrao succeeded 
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him m turn, and whilst his five daughters were married into the 
family of the Patwardhan Qiiefs, Venkatrao married tlie 
daughter of Chmtamanrao Patwardhan, the Ruling Chief of 
Sangli This senes of mantal alliances established a friend- 
ship between these two noble families of the Deccan that has 
existed for many years 

Narayan Rao does not appear to ha\e been an outstanding 
ruler or statesman But he lived m a very difficult and critical 
penod, and probably his belief that discretion was the better 
part of valour was of greater service to his Stale than would 
have been the policy of a more ambitious ruler He ivas, 
hoivevcr, both courageous and discreet, and always rose to the 
occasion svhen the arcumstances of the State demanded it He 
certainly upheld the reputation of the founders of the Slate, for 
to him must be given the credit, if not of building op a Stale, 
at least of preserving it more or less mtact against tremendous 
odds 
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Vcnkatrao Naroyanrao III and Keshavrao Talyasaheb. 
^mediately f olloiving the death of Narayan Rao Babasaheb, 
the Kolhapur Raja made efforts to annex the Ichaltaranji State, 
but m view of the strong cv;dcnce produced by the State from 
the Peishwa s Daftar, the British Government refused to accept 
hs unjustifiable claim of Kolhapur and informed the Darbar 
hat It had no right to annex the State. In consonance tvith 
the previous policy and aspirations of Kolhapur, the Raja re- 
sented the refusal of the British Government and. gathering 
n n powerful army, resolved to take by force 

vha he had fmled to obtain by annexation. After invading 
the territory of the Chief of Kagal. the Patwardhan Chief of 
hinchm. and the villages of Bhau Maharaja, the Maharaja 
arrived in person to invade Ichalkaranji. having sent half his 
army to Ajra to capture that thana. There were almost dally 
skirmishes at Ichalkaranji between the opposing forces, but 
Vcnkatrao managed to tvithstand the attack of Kolhapur on re- 
Ou-efs of Sangli and 

Kumndwad. Vmkatrao also sent his Vakil to Dhanvar to explain 
the whole position to the Collector there who sva, Uien the 
Politica Agent of the Southern Mahratta Counto-. Realising 
le justice of the objections piU forward by the Iclialkaranji 
lOS 
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Quef and reccivmc complaints from other aggrieved parties, the 
Bombay Government ordered Mr Nisbcl, the Collector at 
Dhai^var, to march to Ichalkaranji Nvilhout delay and pum«b the 
offending party Hearing of the approach of the Britich, the 
Raja retreated to his o;vn capita! but was followed there by Mr 
Nisbet . Kolhapur was besieged once again by the British army, 
and this time the Raja and his advisers were shut up m the royal 
palace for three da>s, whilst sections of the Bntish army stormed 
and captured most of the Forts m the Distnct Recognising 
the usetes<ncss and the danger of ony further resistance, the 
Raja quietly agreed on October 23, 1827, to the terms of a 
treaty dictated by Mr Nisbel Tins treaty is an important 
one, as it confirms the guarantee given to Ichalkaranji by the 
Uurd article of the treaty of the previous year, and in 
Us seventh article it desenbes Ichalkaranji along with certain 
other Chiefs as bemg ‘‘under the protection of the British 
Government “ It also compelled the Maharaja of Kolhapur to 
make good the loss of property which Ichalkaranji had sus- 
tained by the various predatory raids, and so Ichalkaranji re- 
ceived from Kolhapur about half a lakh of rupees as com- 
pensation This prov ed to be the last raid ever made by the 
Kolhapur Darbar for compelling Ichalkaranji into submission 
as his feudatory For 53 years Ichalkaranji Rulers had been 
troubled b> the aggressions of Kolhapur, and it stands greatly 
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to iKeir credit that m 'pite of the greatest difiicultjes and of 
being outnumbered by a much stronger Poiver, the brave little 
State managed to bold Us own, and the fact that m turn 
Ichalkaranji received the support of the Ghorpadea the Pat- 
wardhans, the Peishwas, and the British reveals not only the 
justice of Its claim but also the continued loyalty of the Rulers 
of the State to Us friends and to Us Suzerain Power 

But although the raids ended with the signing of the 1827 
treaty, the question of the relationship between Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji was a vigorous subject of discussion for several 
years more This question is knoivn as the Ilakha Prakarana 
or the settlement of the political relations beliveen the two 
States Despite the treaty that had been made, the cause of 
dispute between the parlies remained, and the scene of battle 
was shifted from gory fields to the Daybai room of the Political 
Agent Kolhapur contended that Ichalkaranji was Us creation 
and hence ii as a subject State whilst Ichalkaranji m challeng- 
ing this proved by means of moonteslable evidence that the Stale 
had been founded under the aegis of and by the 
permission of the paramount Satara Raja 

The evidence produced by Ichalkaranji may be divided 
into the folloiving three sections — 

Cl) Satvads of jayhiters Inatos and Haks all of wluch 
ivere ciUier granted or confirmed by Slnhu MaJiaraja of Snlara 
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(2) The posilion of a first cla»s Sarclar occupied by the 
Rulers of Icholkaranji m the G>urt5 of the Peishua and Satara 
Governments and the performance of scr^^ce under Satara for 
more than 100 years Dunns dm penod, there was not a single 
instance of anj service rendered by IchaJkaranji to Kolhapur 

(3) The Irealmenl given to Ichalkaianji by the Bntish 
Government who succeeded the Peishwa vvas abundant proof 
iha^ the State was tccogm^ed by the riew’ Government as its 
feudatory 

In face of evidence such as this, which was proved up to 
the hilt b} the Ichalkaranji ambassadors, and after making ita 
owia independent mvesbgaUons, the Bombay Goveniment gave 
Its decision m favour of Ichalkaran;}, communicating that deci 
sion to Venkatrao Saheb on September I. 1635 ButVenkatrao 
died on February 16. 1838, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Keshav’rao Tal>asalieb, as Venkatrao had no childrer 

Seldom has there been a more difficult political ques 
tion to decide than that of the juri'diction over Ichalkaranji 
and the fact tliat even a hundred years ago the various British 
officers di^ered strongl) in their opinions of the exact situation 
makes it all the more difficult to come to an accurate decision 
to-day The kernel of tlie problem is to use the words of 
Dphmslonc whether the authonly of Kolhapur was abrogated 
b> the exercise of sovereign n^ls over his subjects on the part 
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of the Pcjshua. * And out of llus intncAtc point nnscs the further 
quciljon ns to s>-ljclhcr llic British as the Pcishun's successors 
could exercise the SAmc power and perform tlic same acts, 
just or unjust, ' merely because llicj had succeeded to the 
junsdiction of Uic Pciilma Certain of the British officers, 
however, considered after the Conquest that much of the 
Pcishwa s power and dominion was solely the result of a “spirit 
of crafty encroachment" by wlucli * he ultimately placed the 
Royal Seal of Sal,ara m Commission and constituted himself the 
Sovereign Dnphasis was also placed on llic Admitted fact 
tliat the Raja of Kolhapur never achnou lodged the supremacy 
of the Petshwa over himself or over his kinsman the Raja of 
Satara, but one cannot liclp remarking tint m India as clse- 
wlicrc might vs ns right, so that as long ns tlic Raja of KoIIiapur 
was not strong enough to defeat the Pcrhvva and capture all 
his territory, Kolhapur had to be content with a mere theoretical 
denial of the sovereignly of the Pcislma and a more or less 
feeble denunciation of him as a usurper 

Elphmstone and those who were mclined to place 
Ichaikaranji under the power of the Kolhapur Raja also main- 
tained that the great friendship of the Peishwa towards the 
feudatory was parl!> the result of family connections for one 
of the Chiefs of Ichaikaranji married the daughter of one of the 
Peishwas, whicli meant that so long as the interest occasioned 
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by this connection lasted, ihe Peishwas showed considerable 
attention and protection to Ichalkaranji against Kolhapur. Then 
forgetting the treaty of 1 799. wliich was forced by the Peishwa 
at the \t'ty gales of Kolhapur, the supporters of the latter pin 
their faith to the Treaty of September 1 8, 1 822, in which the 
relationship of the Chief of Ichalkaranji both to the British 
Government and the Raja of Kolhapur was clearly laid doun. 
Yet although at that time Ichalkaranji was made stdjjecl to 
Kolhapur, the Treaty was modified or tempered by the following 
sinking \vords : "But while we do not intend to interfere behveen 
the Raja and his dependents, yet as the Ichalkaranjikar tvas so 
long upheld by the Peishwa. it rvould be injurious to the reputa- 
tion of tbe British Government, which has succeeded to his 
place, to allow that Chief now to suffer injustice. The British 
Government must therefore insist on the Raja of Kolhapur for- 
bearing from any proceeding further than may be necessary to 
assert his own authority without threatening the existence or 
encroaching on the rights of this Chieftain." 

These extracts have been given in accordance \vith the 
canons of historical research in order to relate both sides of the 
case, and it must be left to the reader to decide \riielher 
Ichalkaranji has been badly treated or not. It is quite possible, 
of course, that llieoretically Kolhapur w&i always superior to 
the Peish\\'a regime ; yet the very fact that the Peishwas so often 

IS 
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defeated the Kolhapur armies and definitely dictated to the 
Panhala Rajas as to their future conduct, suggests that in actual 
practice the Poona Govemmenl tvas a greater and more impor- 
tant Power than that of Kolhapur. The history of India, and 
even of the British in India, is one long tale of the survival of 
the fittest and the superiority of the stronger force; and not 
even Elphinslone would have dared suggest that Kolhapur could 
and should have lorded it over the British merely because the 
Raja was a descendant of ^U'aji and because he styled himself 
"the Presence." 

But perhaps the most important feature of this political 
tangle is the fact that successive Political Agents at Kolhapur 
differed vitally after studying the same Iiislorical documents. 
For example, in 1 835 Mr, Baber was convinced that Ichalkaranji 
was absolutely independent of Kolhapur, and his point of view 
was upheld by His Lordship the Govemor-in-Council ivho said 
that "the Raja of Kolhapur should not be allowed to exercise 
any degree of interference or authority over the Ichalkaranji, he 
being under our protection and the British Government alone 
being his Paramount Sovereign,’* But Mr. Dunlop, who 
succeeded Mr. Baber, took a different view, declaring that 
some of the sanads possessed by Ichalkaranji were originally 
derived from Santaji Ghorpade, the hereditary Sennapali of 
Kolhapur; and yet even Mr, Dunlop had his hesitation moments, 
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for he added that the question at issue was >sdiether the docu- 
ments in the shape of treaties and protection received from 
the Peisbva ^sere not sufficient to pro\e that the original 
sovereignty of Kolhapur had been abrogated. 

After summarising and revie^ving the conflicting arguments 
of these two experienced Bntish officers, Mr. Shaw, a later 
Political Agent, >\ 70 te to Go\enunent that in his opim’on there 
was not the slightest doubt that the aulhonly of Kolhapur 
had been abrogated and that sovereignty o\ er the Ichalkaranji 
jahagir had been \ested in the Peishwa. “The Bntish Govern- 
ment, as the successor to the Peishwa, succeded to all his rights, 
and has the power to declare the Ichallaranji State free of all 
control and ser>’ice; but as the successor to the Peishwa’s 
ri^ts it would not only be an impolitic question to attempt to 
determine how these nghts were acquired, but I do not consider 
It >\ould be justice, contrary to the mclmation and wishes of 
the Ichalkaranji Stale, to restore it to the authonty and juris- 
diction of Kolhapur. e>en if the Kolhapur Government had 
power to retain and govern it 

That IS to saj , the whole question rested on the so\ ereignly 
of the Pewhis-a's Government, and he would be a verj’ bold 
historian who would dare suggest that the Pei<hwa exercised 
no superior or sovereign powers over Kolhapur, and liiat the 
Pudiwa's acts, "whether junior unjust, were ahvajs the acts of 
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sovereignly, and as such conslilutcd him llife sovereign over ihe 
JahagiT of Icliaikaranji. abrogating the power of Kolhapur. 
Iclialkaranji therefore apparently became as a mailer of suc- 
cession a dependent lo ihc Bnlisli Govcmmenl which succeeded 
to the rights of the Peishwa as they stood al the moment of his 
deposition.*’ 

Perhaps no more need be said on this vexed question, but 
it is evident that there are tw'o points of view, both of which 
can be documented. The Bombay Govcmmenl certainly made 
various detailed investigations into the dispute, and the 
■ unbiassed historian al this ^stance of lime can hardly decide 
whether ihe facts available then justified the Iianding over of 
Iclialkaranji to the control of Kolhapur. Al! tliat can be said 
is that the documents available now seem to indicate that the 
State should be subject only lo the successors of the Peishwa, 
namely, the British Government. 

But soon after the succession the attacks on Ichalkaranji 
were once again renewed, although this lime the aggressor was 
not Kolhapur but its other neighbour, Savantwadi, the Fond 
Savants raising a Tebellion in Savantwadi and making several 
raids against Ichalkaranji villages in the vicinity, llie Savants 
had been giving considerable anxiety and trouble to the British 
-CioverrOTverit, seveTa\ very Waw \me writ. 

seeing that letter-wiling was of no avail, the British sent an 
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cxpcdilionary force to teach the Sa^anls a lesson, and thus 
the rebellion >nlhm the State and the raids outside into Iclia!- 
karanji ere pul doNs'n by the Bntish army Bui once more the 
clash of arms only changed mlo a clash of uords, for a question 
aro e about the jurisdiction of the villages of Amboli and Gela, 
tuo hamlets on tlic frontiers of Sa%anluadi and Ichalkaranji 
The Savants claimed these villages m «pite of the fact that they 
were definitely apportioned to Ichalkaranji in the award that 
had been made in 1825 between IchalLaranji and Kolhapur 
by the Bntish Government Ichalkaranji admitted that Savant- 
wadi had a share m the revenue of these villages but msisled 
that the jurisdiction of them temamed with Keshavrao Tatya- 
saheb Once more the Bombay Government was made arbilra- 
loT, and after considerable investigation decided the case in 
1845 m favour of Savantwadi 

Whilst this dispute was going on between Ichalkaranjz and 
SavantiN adi, the affairs of Kolhapur were permitted to get into 
a hopeless condition of corruption and misrule during the 
Regency of the Divansaheb, as the aunt of the young Raja 
of Kolhapur was called At last the Bombay Government 
had to intervene, and a Government karbhan was appointed 
to manage llie Kolhapur admimslralion As might have been 
expected such a radical innovation in a Stale which had for 
so man> years been so <e!f contained so ambitious and •'o 
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aggressive, gave rise first to disappointment, then to discontent, 
and finally to disaffection among the officials and ^v’elMvishers 
of the Stale. T}iis disaffection quickly spread and finally burst 
in the form of the famous rebellion of the permanent garnsons 
of the Forts of Samangad and Bhudagad in the south of Kolha- 
pur. This rebelh’on was so deep-seated and based on such 
strong feelings that the Bombay Government found it necessary 
m 1845 to send a strong army to fight against the rebels 
entrenched in the hill-forts of Kolhapur. For a while no sur- 
render seemed forthcoming, and it was only when the British 
army showed its real mettle by storming the forts that the 
«bels surrendered. It was during this insurrection tliat 
Keshavrao Tatyasahcb was able to show Ills appreciation of 
the justice and friendship of the British totvards him by giiing 
V.-Juable assistance to the army against the Kolhapur rebels, 
services which were greatly appreciated by the Government. 

For a few years there was comparative ejuietness in the 
Southern Mahralta Country, due to the control exercised by 
the Bombay Government: but the Kolhapur Darbar again raised 
Uie llakha Praharana. Hie pros and cons of the old-time dis- 
pute were once more discussed and debated, tin's tirhc nt very 
Ercat length, and at last to the been disappointment and 
chagnn of Ichallcaranji. the Gorernment in l8-(7 set aside the 
deasion of 1835 and declared Ure Oiicf of leliallcaranji to be 
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a feuditory of the Raja of Kolhapur Tins decision proved to 
be the final one, thus fixing the seal of settlement on a long- 
standing dispute betucen the neighbouring Stales 

U 15 not surpTwing, of couT«ie, that this decision was consi- 
dered unjust by Keshavrao, who protested vigorously against 
the reversal of an opinion which had previously been given by 
the British Government at a lime when it was recognised that 
the arrogancy of Kolhapur and the ambitious schemes of 
aggression of that Darbnr liad led them into very unfair ways 
Seeing that his protests were of no avail, the Ichatkaranji Qiief 
became highly incensed, and intimated to the British that he 
could not remain on the Gadi as a feudatory of Kolhapur, 
and was therefore proposmg to abdicate and retire 
to Benares Realising that such an act would be still more 
harmful to Ichalkaranji than remammg on the throne as a feuda- 
tory, the Chiefs of Sangli and Miraj (Junior), who was tlie 
brother m law of Keshavrao Talyasaheb intervened and with 
the assistance of Captain Graham ultimately persuaded 
Keshavrao thil the orders of the Bombay Government were 
final There is no doubt, however, ihit this persuasion was 
largely due to the assurance given to the fchallaranji Chief 
that the subordination of the Stale to Kolhapur was only for- 
mal for the records shoiv that it was only after the execution 
of a special Agreement drawn up m 1847 under the orders of 
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the Government between Captain Graham, the Political Superin- 
tendent of Kolhapur, and Keshavrao Talynsalieb of Ichalkaranji 
that the Chief consented to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Kolhapur This agreement definitely secured to Ichalkaranji, 
among other things, complete internal autonomy, and also con- 
ferred upon It the dignity and position of a mediatized Stale 
from that lime under the speaal protection and guarantee of 
the British Government The considerations that weighed with 
Government in entering upon this agreement are concisely 
expressed by Captain Graham m lus official report, and are so 
important lint they must find a place e\en m this brief resume 
of the chequered cireer of Ichalkaranji — 

Major R"evc3, the Political Agent of the Southern Mah 
ralta Country Stales, recognises that the Chief should be treated 
more in the character of an ally than ns a subordinate Oiicf on 
account of the connection both of himself and his ancestors 
sviUi the Peislma which ensured him the utmost deference and 
forbearance from the Kolhapur Slate, and thit the history of 
his family and the fad of a long period of independence from 
the supremacy of Kolhapur, together with the devotion to tlie 
British displayed throughout the htc insurrection may plead in 
his behalf m consideration of lus request for a future guarantee 
of rights from the British Government ** 

Tins ngTecment was acted upon durmr the life time of the 
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Crand-fallicr, uncle nnt! father of the present Chief, but for 
reasons cannot be adequately explained here, an oppor- 
tunity was taken on U\e recommendation of the Political Agent 
to rescind the special concessions given to Iclialkaranji by Uiis 
Agreement when in 1876 tlie present Cluef was adopted and 
installed on the Gadi. l-le was then a minor and tliereforc not 
in a position to defend his rights or to dispute the summary 
orders passed against the permanent status and privileges of 
Iclialkaranji. Thus it was Utat, altlrough bclweco 1847 and 
1876, Ichallaranji occupied a much higher status llian the 
other principal feudatories of Kolhapur, after that year it uas 
reduced In status and placed on the same level. It docs not 
and should not come within the purview of this history to dis- 
cuss in detail the political aspects of the action of Government 
half a century ago, but it will be for the historian of the future 
to judge how far llwsc later orders were justified and why 
there were such disappointing changes of mind made by tiic 
Bombay Government in the years that followed their original 
decision after the first investigation in 1635. But it should 
perhaps be observed here that there is little doubt that in 
1835 there was more reliable and contemporaneous evidence 
availabk re^ajcdu?.'& thft real relalioo^up hetvveiui Icbalkaranii 
and Kolhapur than there was either in 1847 when the first 
reversal of opinion look place or m 1876 vvlicn the second 

lO 
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diminution of status ^vas announced 

Both Venkatrao Saheb and Keshavrao Tatyasaheb were 
noble gentlemen free from any vices of power or wealth They 
did not have the opportunities Uiat were given to their prede- 
cessors to distinguish themselves either on the battlefield or 
m the Counal chamber, for both of them ruled at a lime when 
tlic British Government were paramount m Maharashtra and 
when the utmost that any Ruler could do ivas to place his 
evidence before the Political Agent and wait for a final decision 
which brooked no denial Neither of these rulers, therefore, 
can be said to have distinguished himself, although perhaps 
had either been of a greater political turn of mmd and possessed 
of a little more strategy, he might have been able to meet 
the claims of the Kolhapur Darbar in a way which ivould have 
saved the Stale from that loss of dignity which it ultimately 
suffered It does not always pay to be scrupulously innocent in 
politics, and because of that, Ichalkaranji is noiv a feudatory 
of a Slate which ivas always its enemy and which spared no 
pams from the very outset either to annex it or bring it into 
subjection That at least is what history has revealed 

Like his elder brother, Keshsavrao Talyasah^'b died with- 
out lea>ing any male issue, which meant that m 1852 adoption 
l\ad to be resorted to m order to preserve whal hltle rights 
of jurisdiction and administration remained to Ichalkaranji 
122 



CHAPTER VI!. 


Pcnlout Days. 

About Uie miJcl/e of tfje nihelccnlb cenlur}* the State of 
Ichallcaranji was called upon to face nnotlicr nreal crisis \riucJi 
nearly brought about its extinction as far as the regular po^s’ers 
of jurisdiction were concerned. On the death of Keshanao 
Tatyasalicb in 1852, his tWfe Yeshodabai adopted, widi the 
consent of her mother-in-law, a young boy from tJie Huparikar 
family of the Joshis. The adoption was recognised by the 
British Government, but ns the young boy Venkatrao was n 
minor. Government appointed an Administrator. Venkatrao ivas 
married the next year, but unfortunately for Iclialkaranji Stale 
he died immediately aflenvards in 1854, a calamity whicli pro- 
duced a real crisis in the history of Ichalkaranji. At that lime 
Lord Daihousie’s policy of annexation of State and lands in 
cases of maladministration or the absence of natural heirs ^vas 
at its height. This general policy was serious enough under 
ordinary drcumslances, but for Ichalkaranji it almost proved 
a dealhblo\v. By reason of the penalties imposed upon Kolha- 
pur State after the insurrection of 1844-45, Kolhapur owed 
the British Government an enormous debt which there seemed 
little chance of its being able to pay wthin a generation or t\v’o. 
The Government of Bombay therefore looked upon the death 
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of the young minor Venicalrao as an opportunity to bring into 
operation the policy of annexation and aho as a means of 
solving a difficult financial problem m connection vvilh Kolhapur 
Government therefore deaded to lake over the Stale of Ichal 
karanji on behalf of the Raja of Kolhapur and lo transfer it 
in full sovereignty to the British Government m part liquidation 
of the debt due from Kolhapur 

Hus decision was naturally very disappointing and dis' 
couragmg lo the ruling family of Ichalkaranji, and so Ye^hoda' 
bal and her mother'in law strongly protested against the 
resumption of the State, sending frequent memorials to Go\em« 
ment describing the injustice which Ichalkaranji thought was 
being done Realising that they were fighting for the >ery 
existence of a State which had made so proud a name for itself 
m its chequered career, and that they were seeking lo preserve 
the honoured name of a courageous senes of ancestors, these 
two ladies made out a strong case against the Bnlish resolution 
lo resume the State. Ilicy based their claim on the Inam tenure 
of their lands, its long enjoyment, and the concession made by 
Government m the Agreement of 1847, also pointing out the 
definite dislmclion between n Saranjam and an Inam Tliej 
quoted vanous precedents and orders passed by former aclminis* 
Irators of the British Government sanctioning adoption in 
accordmee with the established custom of Mihnrashtra for 
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many ccnluncs But m <pilc of ifie strong case that was made 
out and of the many appeals that these ladies made. Govern 
menl decided that they could not alter their deci«ion Yeshodi 
bai then appealed to the highest authority in England against 
udiat she thou^t was an unjust and highhanded decision of 
the Government m India; but all to no avail The State of 
Iclialkaranji u’as attached vl last by the Bombay Government, 
but for various reasons a delay of eight >ears occurred before 
the final anangements for the resumption were mad*, a delaj 
which undoubtedl> was a blessing in disguise for Ichalkaranji 
The annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, a very autocratic 
and powerful representative of the Bnl«h Government, had 
naturally provoked considerable discontent among th* landed 
anslocracy of the country Ju^t how this discontent would 
finally have manifested ilsHf it is difficult to svj, but just then 
a senes of events occurred whicli svd and appalling thougli 
they were, changed die whole atmosphere of the country and 
brought about an announcement of a more sympathetic policj 
on the part of the Bntish Government It was vt this time that 
the Indian sepojs were so dissatisfied wnth Government that lh*y 
took advantage of the wave of discontent which was sweep ng 
all over the country, and bur«l into revolt There is no need 
here to deaf even bneffy with the mam facts connected mth 
v\hal IS knowTi as the Indian Mutiny The whole country was 
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nblaze with strife, and religious prejudices unfortunately fanned 
the flames. For a time the outlook was very black indeed, 
but British firmness, British organiiation and British military 
strength, coupled \vith the patriotism of the majority of the 
powerful Jagheerdars, Princes and Chiefs, and a large section 
of loyal people, resulted in the situation being saved. The 
mutiny was suppressed; but the causes of the revolt became 
so very apparent that statesmen and politicians in England 
seriously questioned the wisdom of the olhround policy of an- 
nexation which had been adopted by Lord Dalhousie and the 
East India Company. There arose great indignation against 
what was believed to be the more or less irresponsible rule of 
the Company, and the result was that the English Parliament 
assumed in the name of Queen Victoria the great and glorious 
responsibilities of governing India. Her Majesty the Queen 
issued in her own name the celebrated proclamation of 1858 
solemnly assuring the Princes, Nobles and people of India that 
their life and property, their religion, their time-honoured rights, 
manners and customs, would be held sacred and would never 
be violated. And by leafhtming the sanctity of the Hindu laws 
and granting Sanads of adoption to the ruling Princes, the harm 
which had been done and was being done by the policy of 
annexation and no adoption was largely counteracted. 

Owing to the Mutiny the orders of resumption ulu'cli Iiad 
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been passed in the case of Ichalkaranji svere kept m abeyance 
foi some time; but >vhen the revolt was quelled and the 
British Government as such definitely took over the administra- 
tion of the Indian Empire, the Government of Bombay of its own 
accord recommended the reconsideration of the orders relating 
to the future of Iclialkaranji. In submitting the proposals of 
the Bombay Government to England, Mr. Anderson, who was 
then Joint Secretary to the Government of Bombay and for, a 
long time Political Superintendent at Kolhapur, summarised the 
position in the following words: — 

“Ichalkaranji is an older stale than Kolhapur; the family 
on account of its inter-marriages with the Peishivas and other 
po^verful princes, is regarded with great respect by the general 
population; the Chief of Ichalkaranji is always viewed by llic 
Palwardhans as the represenlati\e of the founder of their 
fortunes; Kolhapur was bound by treaty never to molest the 
Chief of Ichalkaranji in the enjoyment of his lands and rights 
according to ancient customs; the custom in the Kolhapur Stale 
is to grant adoptions ; Ichalkaranji ^vas loyal m 1 644-45 >vhen 
Kolhapur was convulsed with rebellion; and to absorb Ichal- 
karanji in order to relieve Kolhapur of debts consequent on 
rebellion is to punish the Stale which behaved U’cl! for the bene- 
fit of the Slate whicli behaved ill.” 

It is not surprising, in xiew of this very clear-cut, honest, 
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and open-minded summary of Ichalkaranji's claims, lhal the 
arguments weighed strongly wlh the authorities at home and 
lhal the Secretary of State allowed the continuance of the Stale 
by permitting die adoption. The only remarkable thing is that 
these arguments were not regarded as sufficiently strong when 
the matter was under consideration in the days of the East 
India Company just before the Mutiny. 

Thus once again it ivas the ladles of Ichalkaranji who saved 
the State in a time of peril. 

In 1864 they adopted a boy from the Tasgaon 
family of the Joshis, an adoption ivhich ivas confirmed 
by the Governments of Bombay and Calcutta and which, 
as it were, gave a new birth to the Slate of Ichalkaranji. This 
adopted heir was Govindrao, who early gave promise of a 
successful administrator. He was an intelligent youth who 
quickly distinguished himself both as a scholar and as a states- 
man, and w'as the first Chief to matriculate from the Deccan, He 
was very strict in all Hs principles and insisted on the sternest 
disciplinary conduct from all wiio were under liim. He came 
of age in 1 874 and was at once invested sviih all the powers 
of a Chief, but unfortunately he died after a short rule of 
eighteen months. He had no children, and therefore Govern- 
ment ivas once again asked to permit the rvife of Goiindrao 
Abbasaheb to adopt a son There were eight claimants from the 
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clllferenl brandies of the Joshi family, all of whose histories and 
characters were carefully inspected by llie young widow in 
consultation with the Political Agent of Kolhapur. Both of 
them finally agreed that Gopalrao, the youngest son of 
Laxmanrao Joshi residing at Karkham in the Sholapur District, 
was the best selection. At that time Gopalrao was only five 
years old, but the happy choice has been fully justified. 
The boy was named Narayanrao Babasaheb, and an adoption 
was celebrated \vith great pomp and enthusiasm on August 1 0, 
1876, the Slate paying a Nazarana of Rs. 1,70,000 to the 
Kolhapur Darbar at that time. 

This survey brings us to the present ruling Chief of 
Ichalkaranji, whose admirustralion will be briefly reviewed in 
the next and the last chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Narayanmo Babasabeb. 

SUtimant NaTayantao Babasabeb is ibc present Ruling 
Cliief of Ichalkaranji, and is a most enlightened Ruler revealing 
the combination of western influence with the advanced environ- 
ments of modem India. Immediately after the adoption 
ceremony in 1876, arrangements were made to educate the 
yoimg lad in the best possible way, and he was first taken to 
Kolhapur for English and higher education at the Rajaram High 
School. The Bombay Government had at that time taken 
special measures to open a class in the College at Kolhapur for 
the adequate education of the sons of the Chiefs and Sardars 
in the Southern Mahralla Country, and consequently among the 
contemporaries of the young Chief of Ichalkaranji was Shri- 
mant Babasaheb the present Pant Pralinidhi of Vishalgad. By 
close application of exemplary diligence and the fullest use of his 
inherent capabiGUes. Babasaheb soon distinguished himself in 
this special class, and from it in 1668 passed the Matriculation 
examination of the University of Bombay with distinction. He 
then won a scholarship at the Rajaram College which he relin- 
quished in favour of the next youth on the list, and himself 
joined the Previous Class at the Rajaram College. It was at 
tills stage that Iiis oivn desire to obtain a most comprehensive 
pD5^*!y to Vis mduang Vns gtraTAians to send Vrrn 
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to the Elphinslone College in Bombay under the principal- 
ship of Dr. Wordsworth. This eminent Doctor, who ^vas as 
great a scholar of English literature as he was of History and 
Philosophy, look a keen personal interest in the education and 
'velfare of all his students. Narayanrao Babasalreb proved 
liimself to be an apt and energetic pupil, and turned to very 
good account the personal attention paid to him by Dr. Words- 
'vorlh. History and economics ^vere the subjects >vhich the 
young Chief liked the best, and in these as well as other optional 
subjects soon shelved his profidency. He then regularly attend- 
ed the Government Law School and manifested the greatest 
interest in the Bombay High Court proceedings in order to 
obtain a thorough grounding in law to help him in his future 
adnunistration and to enable him to discharge his high and 
responsible duties as a ruler with fairness and impartiality. An 
interesting side-light of the young prince’s character might per- 
haps here be mentioned. On liis way from Ichalkaranji to 
Bombay in those early days of education, Shrimant Babasaheb 
always made a point of visiting the old friend of the family, the 
late Rao Baliadur Mahadev Govind Ranade, and there is no 
doubt that the addee which was given by this universnlly- 
rcspcclcd patriarch, and which was accepted so gratefully by 
the young Ruler, has had a ^cr>' great beneficial effect on his 
ultimate career. 
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Whilst at school, Shnmanl Babasaheb’s physical conslitu 
Uon was strong and he took great pleasure in and manifested 
much activity m games and sports Also it might be mentioned 
he was a very keen shikari, but unfortunately was injured on 
one occasion m those early days m one of the hunting parlies at 
Amba He came of age in 1892 and m that year was installed 
on the Gadi and invested with powers of rulership He was 
married to Shnmati Gangabai, the present Ranisaheb, who is a 
lady of high culture, strong character, and congenial tempera- 
ment She IS very strict m her religious observances and has 
always given a very healthy tone to women’s society m llie Slate 
Her strong interest in the progress of women has very materially 
assisted the cause of female education, and more than once 
Shnmant Babasaheb has been svarmly congratulated by his 
many friends on having been blessed with such a useful and 
noble minded life companion 

Since his mslallalion on the Gadi, Shr mant Babasaheb has 
introduced many reforms m his Stale Knowing full well the 
value of education he has done more than could be legitimately 
expected to reduce illiteracy to a minimum Primary education 
IS free and he has doubled the number of schools within his 
territorial limits as well as opened a full fledged high school 
known as the Govindrao High School which has been built 
and named in memory of his beloved father, and at svhtch many 
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youtU uUo has been given ihe piivilcge and oppotlunily of 
participating in this excellent form of citizen-training. 

During his administration, the Cliiefsalieb has vastly im- 
proved the sanitary condition of almost all the villages and 
lowrvs in the State. Public roads ate ssitliin easy rcaclr of every 
village, and for some time vigorous efforts have been made to 
connect the capital of Icltalkaranji willi a branch line to the 
Miraj-Kolhapur Railway, which would open facilities for easy 
transhipment of commercial goods from the rich valley in which 
the capital town is situated. The Ruler’s own simple and 
economic way of living lias not only enabled him to clear his 
Stale of a heavy debt and keep it unencumbered, but also to 
effect many reforms in all tlic progressive departments of the 
administration, the agricultural, medical, and forest depart- 
ments, as well as that of education already referred 
to. ha^ng been greatly improved. Co-operative credit 
societies are in a more nourishing condition in Ichalkaranji 
State than in any other in the Deexan, and the resultant henefils 
to the people in the way of prosperity and thrift have already 
become very marked. His Public Works Department also lias 
been encouraged to give of its best, and in addition to 
the stately palace which was erected before the present Ruler 
took charge, the capital toivn now has a number of commodious 
public buildings, such as the High School, tlic library, the hos- 
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pitals, the vernacular schools, the clubs, the guest house, the 
municipal ofiice and many others Tlie water ivorhs at Ichal- 
karanji have also assured a plentiful supply of good water to 
all the atizens of the town, and is a scheme the like of which 
would be difficult to find in many other States The Stale has 
Its own healtli resort, and Madhavgiri has been called by many 
the Mahableshwar or the Simla of the Ichalkaranji State 

Shnmant Babasaheb has always recognised that no admmi- 
stration can be fully satisfactory unless the Ruler has a very 
wide outlook, and so for many years he has taken a \ery close 
interest in all die hterar>, political and religious problems of the 
day He represented the Sardars and Inamdars of the Deccan 
m the Bombay Legislative Council for twelve years, and by 
enlightening diem on their rights created a sympathetic atmos- 
phere for a fair constitutional struggle Wh.!e m Council he 
also urged die necessity of making primary education free and 
compulsory, and worked for the introduction of equal weights 
and measures so as to check or abolish the many evil practices 
among merchants which are so detrimental to the poor people 
Indeed, his mam work m the Counal was on questions that 
involved the interests of the masses, and although he did not see 
the results at the lime, the people have since reaped the harvest 
of his labour He was a member of the Senate of the Bombay 
Universilj for some time To widen his horizon further, the 
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Qi\e{ look lo ItavelUng bolh \n and out of India He has visited 
most of the important places of interest in India, and his visits 
in 1912 lo Java, and m 1913 lo Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Europe ivere not mere pleasure trips The mam object was to 
study the life and character of the people there from the social, 
economic, and administrative points of view lo enable him to 
introduce into his Stale as many reforms as its resources would 
permit It might here be mentioned in passing as an indication of 
the Chiefsaheb’s character that he told me quite casually one 
day that the proudest moment of his life was when he stood 
shoulder by shoulder with other Indian Princes m London and 
watched the grand march past of the Allied troops m 1917, a 
few months before the fined day of victory The Chiefsaheb was 
also present in 1919 at the Peace celebrations m England and 
had the honour of 'vitnessing from the Royal Pavilion the very 
grand military revieiv and procession of the Allied Powers and 
Colonies on the occasion of ihe Victory Pageant 

As a result of his wde experience, tlie Chief ts noted for 
his way of marshallmg arguments in debate, whilst lus sterling 
honesty, his congenial temperament, and his desire lo com- 
promise always disarms the most bitter opposition It is not 
surprising, in view of these public activities, that the Chief 
l^lvtb has a fine Ifeiaty and bas made a hobby of collecting 
various works of art He also loves and apprcaales music, and 
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Balknshna Bowa, the wellknouu musician of Maharashtra, 
lived m his court for a number of jears 

As a man Shnmant Babasahcb has been no less successful 
than as a Ruler He is ver> devout and religious He studi 
ouslj performs all the duties of a Brahmin householder, is full 
of toleration, and leads a very simple life But he is a gene- 
rous host, quick in anticipating the need:, of his guests and no 
less alert m meeting them In a word he is a thorough gentle- 
man conforming to the combined standards of nobilit} of both 
the East and the West 

Due largely to his acbve life and the great anxiety vvitli 
which he has earned on personally the administration of his 
State, tlie present condition of the Chiefs health is by no means 
robust The death of his adopted son Venkatrao Saheb Ghor- 
pade, MA of the Bombaj Universilv, came as a very great 
blow to the Ruler, for it meant that Babasahcb would be com- 
pelled to remain the sole director of the administration of the 
State for another fifteen jears The death of Rao Saheb 
Ghorpade v\as undoubtedly due to his labour and overwork 
m order to fit himself for the task before lum But he 
has left behind him a son who is now Heir Apparent. It is too 
early jet to make any propheaes as to the future capaafy and 
cliaracler of this very joung Pnnee, but m view of the fact that 
Ins education and upbringing will be under the direct control 
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of the present Ruler ^vho has had such wide experience and 
who has demonstrated his own administrative capacity, there 
seems no doubt whatever that the future of Ichalkaranji will be 
not one whit less glorious than its present or its past. And since 
the ladies of the House have played such an important part 
in its progress and its administration ever since its foundation, 
no better point could be found will which to close this brief 
historical review than to record the interesting fact that even 
to-day one of the most important Stale departments, namely, 
the Khasgi and allied sections, has for a long lime been in the 
entire charge of the Ranlsaheb, whilst her daughter-in-law, 
Shrimant Anubaisaheb, is admimslcring the Public Works, 
Education, Health, Forests, and Local Self-Government Depart- 
ments, thus sharing the burden of the administration and giving 
much-needed relief to the aging Chief, 
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Kliare 21 29 
Khedar I iftle of 25 
Ivincaid Mr 10 05 39 01 
Kolaba 77 

Eollnpnr 20 32 30 41 42 49 65 
58 GO 08 73 70 70 91 
03 •14 

Ivolhapur besicgpd b\ British 100 
100 

Konltor Tlao Pafwardban 74 
Knsbna Wnma treaty 35 
Ivurnmltt id Chief of 108 

li 

Tat r.7 7' 101 
T aaiml ai 02 2n 71 83 

Mndlmran T 58 00 03 r?, 71, 70 
Mndhaano ^tindia 70, 70 
Malntljj Bint 7 



^lahadji Purandare 51 
^fabadji Vithal Phadnis 85, 87 
^ifahrattas Confederacy 16, 30, 42, 
40, 58, GO, 70, 72, 82, 00 
Malo]i Ghorpade 9, 10 
Malwa ?7 
ilandangid 38 52 
"MindaTa^iin 91 
Maneiijini 2^ 31 
Mniowli 104 
"Nfinu Tn'.titutc of 24 
’AlatiNadt" 11 
'^Th^d^^gm 135 
Albapan 7 21 31 
■Nfln-siAad 19 

^Iinj 23 30 41 TO SO 92 
'Nfoghuls 13 19 20 
"^To^e Pint Pmgle 11 
Arntinv Indian 125 126 
N 

Nana^mbeb Pif^ukar 9o 
Isanaiyiheb Pe liwa 46, 4&, 5S 
>.ana lurnj\e€» 70 tl s2 hi *') 
93 

\andm 31 94 

Isarn in 1 (Naro Pant) S 10 29, 37 
42 ‘>7 

\iri\anrio IV h\T3 71 72 
52 j9 

'S ’'i\ in ^lnkatl■ao 43 44 49 >1, 
o2 ’"9 

'iNarvj'anno Elba abeb 89 92 94 
9S 100 lOG 107 

"Narunnrao Babasalieb II 1‘’9 130 
138 

"Naro Shankar 27 77 
"Sn ipnr 91 
"NaTritn 23 
Nainlgnnd 50 
Neti]i Pilknr 10 
l^uiilnlk''r 32 
l^ipani D(i.ai of 98 


Ml 109 
52 5 5, 82 

P 

Padah 62 

PanhaJi 27 28, 33, 36 
Pantpat 57 
Paiwrc 31, 62 90 
P ira«„ad oO o2 

Panshram Elnu Pitwardlnn 78 t'O 
86 89 91 93 
Parashram Tnmbik 24 25 
Patankuili 93 

Patwardhan 63 74 78 61, 86 
Palwudlian Gopnh lo 52 55 
Pindinncs 49 

Pinji Ghor^nde 21 23 26 30 

32 ' * 

Poona 31 32 57 03, 66, 70, 73 83 
89 Oo 06 

Portuguese 37 38 40 
Pnlhnd \injj 34 
Pimindlnr ro*-! 7 J ' 

Purandare Malndji 51 
R 

Ragboba Dada 62 73, 73 
Kagbuuatrao Dadi'iabeb 53, 72 79 
84 80 

Rigbunath KoUiatkar 77 
I Jjiriin e-on of Shnaji 14 lo 18 
19 84 

Rajaram College 130 

Rajaiachi Port 77 

Rajwade 27 

Ramabai 60 83 87 

Ramcliandra l^ilkanth 14, 19, 25, 27 

Ramcliandra Pant \ppa 93 94 

Ham Raja 47 49 

Ram Slnstri 77 

Rimteerth 80 

Ranide M G 131 

Rangoh 3G 67 75 101 

Ranoji C2 30 50 G7 



ll'i'itc 55 
Batnagiri 76 
Keeve'* Major 120 

S 


Sadaldge 12 

Saklianm Bapn Bokil 72 
SakharimWnu 47 
Hihbat Jung 43 40 
S il ette 30 40 
Riinangatl 118 

Samblnji I 1 $ 11 13 50 55 56 
Sitnblnji II 27 28 32 63 41 
Santaji Rao 10 23 23 CO G7 
Sirde«sai If 21 
38 

SvKrv 30 31 31 3G 40 47 50 70 
Sn\ai Aradla\no 01 
Stvttnoor 40 51 
Sa\ int^\ndi ” 2 38 Hfi 117 

S(indu Mulhunn 70 
Sliahn Mdlnnj 11 23 27 31 31 3r 
41 42 46 

SI ankanji Xa^a^ in 26 

R ns Mr IK 

SI Ippitr 28 

SliindMil 11 01 

SI inlbon 31 

Sbnaji 0 10 n 13 

Sliii tp fpon of OinHil 21 27 

SI jiajj of Kolhapur 97 

S inpafno I’ratmullu 33 

ShrjMarilli'H* 27 

Stdappa lK‘‘*u 2 m 

:khTiul!inn 76 78 90 
Siill ud 41 
Rimda 38 52 


3»Ui 41. PO 
3 iiiaji 10 

S ftnOttl’tnpK* 71 

'1 inlni 25 27 4i.48 40 57 C8 
Taisnon 80, 123 


TdtyasaKeb Babasabeb 133 
C-atyasalieh Ghor])ade (see Narajaw 
Vcukatrao) 

Uerdal 51 
Ulioiats 24 
^Jippoo Snltau 82 
0-iinibak Miinv 73 
'J'rirabakiao 09 
'J-ukoji Holkai 80 
^l^nlapnr 30 

U 

1 d uprio C haiij 11 3 11 

Ifdgir battle of 55 
IJltiir 31 

Y 

Vtidgnon 31 75 
Vam »K 7 
3€nkitpuri 31 
3«*nlatn«o T 23 23 44 01 
Venkatno II 6 02 C7, 71 77 8*? 
86 88 

\onkitrao JIT 100 108 111 123 
Icnkntno lY 323 
Venkaliao Silab Gliorpade 137 
\t.iikobi 22 23 
^tIUllml '■') 73 

Victoria Queen proclamation of KG' 
^ In n il no on 
^ isliiranatli Punt 7 
A ipaji ■'sjirniin 52 

W 

Mnllil igad 50 32 

AN nr Carnahe 10 

A\ nr of Independence 14 IB 

AVnrana ‘River 01 

A\ \ StIIiut SG 

A\onK«orth Dr 131 

Y 

A a I i,.ir» 82 
A 0*1 0*1 a ai 123 127 
AiMliwnntno Jfolkar 03, 9G 



ERRATA 

'PaKe24: Read Rajaram’a son in- 

stead of Rajararo ilie sovi of 
Sluraji ID line 1. 

page 61 : Read 38'70 laklis instead of 
38,70 laklie m line 14- 


